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Fas tk 
SS ee Baker ! 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant. . . 
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rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


fhternational 


FLOUR Mitt I! Wee ow M PA tee 
Bakery-Proved" — Trademark (2) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trade mark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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| ° The Taj Mahal 
India, 1630 
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In architecture, careful attention to de- 
tails puts a distinctive mark on the final 
product. At Flour Mills of America, 
painstaking attention to detail assures 
that the final product is worthy of the 


bakers art. 
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FE lour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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FLou : 


‘Golden loaf 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 




















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
































To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 





To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 










~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 

















Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


“amily - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 



















This company has consistently 
followed the policy of making 
good flour and selling it on its 
merits, valuing actual worth to 
the baker above all else. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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ladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 42" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 














“ROOK RIVER” ©RLODGETT’S” RYE 30h 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., 


Janesville, 


Wisconsin 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Aug. 2—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 11th 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; sec., George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Til. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 


Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 


Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., Paul 
Marshall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7%, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pd, N.Y. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. ENke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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your flour looks whiter in the bag... — 
your brand looks better on the bag 






























* Because of Bemis’ crisp, bright, multi-color printing, of course. 
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BAG | General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
| YE", Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Bartlett ar Company 















Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
fourth in a series of six articles 
which deal with the problems of 
cutting waste in government through 
recommendations of the bipartisan 
second Hoover Commission (1953- 
55) unanimously created by Con- 
gress to find ways of “streamlining” 
the federal structure and its costs. 
Mr. Francis, the author, rose to the 
chairmanship of the General Foods 
Corp. during his career with that 
company. 

v ¥ 


CAN THE JOB BE DONE?: The 
preceding three articles have shown 
why we must cut government waste, 
an intelligent method to undertake 
the job, and the size of the job. But 
our cause is lost if we cannot apply 
the knowledge gained. Will we act 
in time to save the $5 billion a year 
which full adoption of the recom- 
mendations can mean? That’s a sav- 
ing of $100 per average American 
family, by the way. 

Unfortunately, nothing happens 
automatically in our democracy. To 
make changes, new laws must usual- 
ly be passed. Before they can be 
passed they must be debated in Con- 
gress. And Congress must be advised 
by the American people. 

In the past, attempts to reorgan- 
ize the federal government have gen- 
erally failed. The biggest roadblocks 
to reorganization have been “pres- 
sure groups,” both within and with- 
out the federal establishment. These 
groups represent a minority of 
Americans who are interested in 
maintaining certain advantages to 
themselves. 


Hoover Commission Sets 
New Pattern 


As a safeguard against partisan 
pressures, all members of Congress 
from “both sides of the aisle” voted 
for the law which created the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. That is why 
the president appointed men from 
both political parties to serve on the 
commission. Also included were mem- 
bers of both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the federal gov- 


ernment and outstanding personali- 
ties outside the government. 

How did the work of the commis- 
sion progress in practice? James A. 
Farley, a Democratic member, had 
this to say: “At no time did politics 
enter into the deliberations of the 
commissions. Where we differed, they 
were honest differences of opinion, 
and Mr. Hoover recognized the right 
of each member to give free ex- 
pression to his views.” 

Never before in the history of our 
nation has such a complete review 
of government operations been made. 
The second Hoover Commission has 
given the nation a blueprint for a 
streamlined, efficient governmental 
machine. It is now up to Americans 
everywhere to make sure that the 
blueprint is followed. 

The odds were against the first 
Hoover Commission when it com- 
pleted its report in 1949. Yet, by 
1952, some 72% of the commission’s 
recommendations had been adopted. 
That experience proved that “it can 
be done.” 

Nevertheless, it should be remem- 
bered the thousands of letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone calls from 
citizens all over the country played 
a vital role. These were sent to Con- 
gress and the president as individual 
recommendations came up for con- 
sideration. 


Greater Obstacles Ahead 


Hopeful as the situation seems, 
tough obstacles lie ahead. Recom- 
mendations of the second commis- 
sion face an even rougher road than 
the first. 

The second commission has found 
the federal government doing things 
which should be done by private en- 
terprise, in many cases more easily 
and. cheaply. 

For example, the commission found 
that the Department of Defense runs 
2,500 individual commercial enter- 
prises competing needlessly with 
tax-paying small businesses. To name 
but a few, these governmental estab 
lishments include ice plants, saw 
mills, bakeries, motion picture stu 
dios, dental manufacturing establish- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 











— 


Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1|-7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
— KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 







MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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CANADA'S IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Tey 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 











obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Offices: VANGOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW SASKATOON 


PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS WINNIPEG » TORONTO 
CANADA CREAM STERLING eee 
UNION 





Specialists in IIlilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


* HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAI MONCTON 
, r t s 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’” TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
















Cable Address SE. ALL 
| “HASTINGS” MILING AT cman CABLE CODES 
Montreal Os 9/ USED 
4 ‘ Ag, "aos ea 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


« 
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5 families enjoy bread every 
meal because bread’s appetite appeal, its 
wholesomeness, toasting qualities, its energy 
building nutrition increased through enrich- 
ment ... have helped maintain its place 
on the table. 


And as these bread improvements con- 
tinue, one good reason why Commander- 
Larabee is first in bakery flours—and will 
continue to be first—is that through prod- 
uct control, through research at the hands 


q Dive us this 
Ss : day our 


rw , daily bread 





PSC daesta 





aie seesccers namnnenenceecnsoec monroe 


of bakery flour specialists, we are always 
ready with the types of flours required by 
the bakers of America . . . today, and we 
will be tomorrow! 


If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll pay the freight 
on your wire or phone call . . . and give 
you the most pleasing product and service 
you’ve ever had! 


N 
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Southwest Wheat 
Harvest May be 
Below Estimates 


KANSAS CITY — Extensive losses 
of hard winter wheat in the South- 
west are feared as the result of con- 
tinued wet weather over most of the 
harvest area. Many grain men and 
millers expect that the amount of 
wheat harvested in Kansas and Okla- 
homa will be considerably below the 
government’s June crop forecasts be- 


cause of field damage the past 10 
days. 
Meanwhile, early reports on the 


rather meager samples from the new 
crop indicate generally light test 
weights and protein averaging lower 
than last year. Absorption seems to 
be about 2% lower, and optimum 
mixing time somewhat shorter than 
in similar areas a year ago. Mixing 
tolerance is fairly good, according to 
current reports of samples tested. 
Most of the wheat received so far 
is from areas where protein levels are 
generally lower. More strong wheats 


(Continued on page 25) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. L. Gardner, Jr., 
Baking Executive, 
And Mother Killed 


MADISON, WIS.—Louis L. Gard- 
ner, Jr., executive in the Gardner 
Baking Co. of Madison and his moth- 
er were found dead in the wreckage 
of his light plane near Baraboo, Wis., 
about 3:30 a.m. June 25. They had 
left for Redwood, Minn., early June 
24 and were declared missing late in 
the day. 

Mrs. Gardner annually visited Red- 
wood to put flowers on the graves of 
relatives, and this was the purpose 
of the flight. Authorities believe the 
crash may have been caused by the 
plane becoming lost in clouds over 
the rugged Baraboo area. 

Mr. Gardner is survived by his 
wife and two children and his father, 
who was on a fishing trip in north- 
western Wisconsin at the time of 
the accident. 
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Exporters Criticize PL 480 Policy; 
House Approves Extension Measure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Reduction of Barter 
Deals by USDA 


Draws Fire 


WASHINGTON—The hotly con- 
troversial issue over the recent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture action 
which sharply reduced disposal of 
U.S. agricultural commodities 
through barter transaction came to a 
boil here last week when leading U.S. 
grain export houses urged a liberal- 
ization of the tight reins on further 
barter transactions. Criticism of the 
present barter policy ranged from a 
disapproval of barter as a long range 
policy by the government through 
sharp disapproval of the new barter 


regulation techniques. Critics charged 
that up to this time barter has been 
instrumental in disposing of nearly 
$700 million in U.S. surpluses since 
1954. Critics also contended that bar- 
ter had been providing the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. with strategic ma- 
terials, which even if held for as long 
as 10 years will appreciate in value 
and at the same time will reflect in- 
creasingly heavy reductions in stor- 
age charges that have become acute- 
ly consequential for the big US. 
crops such as cotton, corn, wheat and 
other feed grains. 

Appearing before the senate sub- 
committee headed by Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.) were the following 
grain export firms: the Bunge Corp.; 

(Continued on page 28) 


Cargill Recommends Liberal 
PL 480 Grain Export Policy 


WASHINGTON — Recommenda- 
tions aimed at reducing government 
control over the merchandising and 
export of U.S. grains have been pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture by Cargill, Incorporated. 

A statement including the recom- 
mendations, presented to the com- 
mittee by its acting chairman, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), said 
they would result in ‘“accomplish- 
ment of the public wish for surplus 
commodity disposal as efficiently and 
inexpensively as possible,”” and would 
“create aS approximately as possible 
a free enterprise situation.” 

The Senate committee, conducting 
hearings on renewal of Public Law 
480 enabling export of surplus com- 
modities for foreign currencies, in- 
vited comments and suggestions on 
the law from a number of grain firms. 


The Cargill statement urged the 
committee, on the basis of that com- 
pany’s recommendations, ‘to define, 
not as legislation but simply by pub- 
lic pronouncement, the overall setting 
in which the committee would hope 
to see Public Law 480 function.” 
Such a definition, said the statement, 
would be “received gratefully by 
those agencies responsible for admin- 
istering the law, and welcomed by 
such as ourselves, who must operate 
under its requirements.” 

Here is the complete text of the 
statement: 


¥ ¥ 


Cargill, Incorporated, as an export- 
er and domestic handler of U.S. 
grains, and as an incorporation of 
U.S. citizens concerned with this 


(Continued on page 24) 


Senate and House 
PL 480 Measures 
Differ Slightly 


WASHINGTON — Final action by 
the House on its version of a one- 
year, billion-dollar extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 was completed this past 
week. This bill, which differs in a 
relatively minor detail with a bill 
previously passed by the Senate, now 
will require a reconciliation of the 
two measures by a conference com- 
mittee. 

The chief point at issue between 
the two measures consists of a Senate 
amendment which authorizes barter 
dealings for U.S. agricultural surplus 
commodities with nations which are 
satellites of the Russian government. 
The House Agricultural Committee in 
its consideration of the legislation de- 
clined to accept the Senate change, 
but subsequently the chairman of the 
House committee asserted that he be- 
lieved the House would be willing to 
accept the Senate amendment if it 
was modified to exclude certain na- 
tions from its provisions. Those na- 
tions were Red China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Outer Mongolia and 
Russia. 


It is expected that the Senate 
would not object to such a qualifica- 
tion of the broad terms concerning 
barter in its own bill. 


Commodity markets have _ been 
marking time as Congress has moved 
slowly on extension of this legisla- 
tion. The reduced availability of funds 
this year—now fixed at $1 billion as 
compared with $2 billion a year ago 
—has already had a dampening effect 
on the commodity export outlook. 
Any further lengthy delay in the en- 
actment of this bill will jolt ebbing 
enthusiasm for higher prices in the 

(Continued on page 21) 





Average Daily Flour Output Rises for May 


Flour production by U.S. mills in 
May, as estimated on the basis of 
weekly reports to The Northwestern 
Miller from mills believed to ac- 
count for 75% of the total U.S. out- 
put, amounted to 19,892,200 sacks. 


904,200 sacks for 22 working days. 

The total May production increased 
over April, and also over May of last 
year. The number of working days 
was the same for the three compara- 
tive months. 
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more than the May, 1956, average. 

The estimated May production by 
U.S. mills of 19,892,200 sacks repre- 
sented an increase ol 5.0% from April 
production of 18,940,000 sacks. Total 
output was 6.7% above the 18,639,000 
sack total for May, 1956. 


The May estimated daily average 
output of 904,200 sacks represented 
an increase of 5.0% over the April 
average of 861,000 sacks. Compared 
with the 847,000 sack average in 
May, 1956, production this May was 
up 6.7%. 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for May, 1957 


Mills reporting are believed to account for approximately 15% of the total U.S. wheat 
flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of produc- 


tion at those points. 


BIER, che dSs eds os enceeenne 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. . 
AVERAGE PER DAY 











May, April, May, 
1957 1957 1956 
904,400 944,300 927,000 
1,991,900 1,885,200 2,045,800 
2,896,300 2,829,500 2,972,800 
1,212,400 1,088,000 1,193,500 
4,663,400 4,478,800 4,226,400 
5,875,800 5,566,800 5,419,900 
2,331,800 2,301,500 2,159,100 
2,337,400 2,167,900 2,391,400 
1,298,800 1,236,800 1,359,800 
14,740,100 14,102,500 14,303,000 
74.1 74.5 76.7 
19,892,200 18,940,000*  18,639,000* 
904,200 861,000* 847,000* 


*Production reported by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 


Commerce. 
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Wheat Quotas 


Favored by 
Large Margin 


WASHINGTON — Preliminary re- 
turns from a referendum held June 
20 in the 36-state commercial wheat- 
producing area show that 83.3% of 
the farmers voting favor marketing 
quotas on 1958-crop wheat, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces. 

Although the tabulation is not fin- 
al because complete returns from a 
number of states have been delayed 
by adverse weather conditions, the 
final count is not expected to change 
the result. 

Because wheat marketing quotas 
proclaimed by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, last April 
19 are effective on approval by two- 
thirds or more of farmers voting in 
the referendum, marketing quotas 
will be in effect for the 1958 crop. 

The referendum marked the sev- 
enth time farmers have voted fa- 
vorably on marketing quotas for 
wheat. They approved quotas for the 
1941 crop by an 81% favorable vote, 
the 1942 crop by 82.4%, the 1954 
crop by 87.2%, the 1955 crop by 
73.3%, the 1956 crop by 77.3%, and 
the 1957 crop by 87.4%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA Inspector 
Condemns Wheat 
At Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON—A minor crisis is 
developing on the horizon of the 
grain trade following the seizure of 
three cars of wheat at Norfolk, Va. 
recently by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. According to FDA 
sources these cars were condemned 
under provisions of the FDA act on 
the grounds that a federal inspector’s 
examination found these cars to be 
“sour and musty.” 

FDA officials explained that they 
acted in good faith under provisions 
of the act, since this designation of 
grade by a federal grain inspector 
indicates that the commodity is un- 
wholesome and putrid and therefore 
unfit for human consumption. 

The action may have caught the 
grain trade off balance, since it had 
believed FDA only intended to move 
against wheat when it had been found 
to contain rodent filth or weevil in- 
festation in excess of the tolerance 
levels permitted. 

FDA officials say that in this in- 
stance the wheat originated at a 
country point in Missouri and was 
shipped to a point in Illinois where 
the receiver asked for a federal in- 
spection. The grain was tagged as 
sour and musty. The Illinois receiver 
rejected the cars and they ultimately 
were re-sold for delivery at Norfolk. 
At that point FDA caught up with 
the movement and exercised what it 
sees as its authority. 

The events disclose the basic con- 
cern of the grain trade over the pos- 
sibility that FDA has a plan to ex- 
pand its activities in the wheat in- 
spection area. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lape 
ICE GOES OUT 
WINNIPEG—Ice on the river es- 
tuary at Port Churchill started to 
move out June 17 marking the un- 
official opening of navigation at that 
port. 
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PRESIDENTIAL GREETINGS — It 
was a dual presidential handshake 
when Howard O. Hunter, president 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
right, welcomed E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., to the institute to give the 
commencement address to Class 71 
on June 14. Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of AIB’s board, came from 
Rockford, IL, to present Mr. Kelley 
to the class of 44 graduates. 





Electrons May 
Aid in Grain 
Pest Control 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Bread 
made from wheat that was irradiated 
to control grain pests is not greatly 
objectionable to the taste, at least 
at treatment levels sufficient to con- 
trol many of the common pests. These 
results were obtained by foods and 
nutrition and agricultural engineer- 
ing researchers at Michigan State 
University when they asked a group 
of tasters to judge bread samples 
made from irradiated wheat or flour. 
The irradiation was done with the 
MSU electron beam generator. 

Researchers had previous success 
in using the generator to control in- 
sects in stored grains such as wheat. 
But the final test of the usefulness 
of the machine for this purpose is 
the acceptability of the treated prod- 
uct for human use. 

The tests showed that the tasters 
were prejudiced against irradiated 
bread. They almost always said that 
they disliked the irradiated product 
even when they couldn’t actually tell 
the difference by taste. 

But the test results were promising 
because they showed that the irradi- 
ation level needed to control the in- 
sects and the level where the tasters 
could actually tell whether the sam- 
ple was irradiated or not were about 
the same. This level was high enough 
to kill some of the more common 
pests although it would not control 
all insect pests. The taste breaking 
point was where the chance of tell- 
ing the difference between irradiation 
or not was 50-50. 


Pakistan Given 
Amended Wheat 
Authorization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment of wheat purchase 
authorization No. 15-21 issued to 
Pakistan on Dec. 11, 1956, under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The au- 
thorization, as amended, provides for 
financing purchase of an additional 
$394,085 worth of wheat or wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers. The amend- 
ment is made to re-program resid- 
ual amounts of authorizations pre- 
viously issued. The amended authori- 
zation also provides for extension of 
the contracting and delivery periods. 

The authorization provided for fi- 
nancing purchase of $14,830,000 
worth of wheat or wheat flour. The 
increase raises the total amount 
authorized to $15,224,085. 

Terminal date of the contracting 
period has been extended from May 
31, 1957, to July 31, 1957. Terminal 
date of the delivery period has been 
extended from June 29, 1957, to Aug. 
31, 1957. All other terms and condi- 
tions of the purchase authorization 
remain the same. 

The wheat or wheat flour will be 
purchased by M. G. Dastgir, Com- 
mercial Secretary, Embassy of Paki- 
stan, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Tele- 
phone: DEcatur 2-8330). 

USDA has also announced that the 
Government of Iceland has submit- 
ted names of importers who have 
been authorized to buy U.S. farm 
products under the Title I, Public 
Law 480 agreement with Iceland. 
Commodities and importers include: 
Wheat flour: Union of Icelandic Im- 
porters, Reykjavik, Iceland. 
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Pillsbury Opens 
Feed Division 
In Memphis 


MEMPHIS — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has opened a feed ingredient division 
office in the Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing here. This followed closely the 
announcement recently that a South- 
ern Distribution Center will open 
next month in the 1420 Union Build- 
ing. 

The feed ingredient division will 
merchandise cash millfeeds, soybean 
and cottonseed products in the Mid- 
South and Southeastern territory. 

R. W. Miller, manager of a similar 
Pillsbury unit in Louisville, has been 
named manager at Memphis. He has 
been with Pillsbury six years. 











Weekly IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period June 12-18, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 479,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 64,801 ecwt. flour (150,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 329,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally involved 


in the sales was Belgium. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956 are 121,422,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
60,917,000 bu. and by Australia 25,978,000 bu. 

In accordance with an announcement on June 7, 1957, the West Coast 
new crop export payment rate is applicable to all exports of 1957 crop wheat 
from California ports irrespective of the date of exportation of such wheat. 
This constitutes an exception, in that the West Coast new crop rate applies 


elsewhere to exports after July 20. 


USDA has also reported that cumulative sales in the U.S. through June 
18, against quotas for the crop year 1957-58 were as follows: Germany 390,000 
bu. wheat, Philippines 7,000 bu. flour, Cuba 355,000 bu. wheat and Norway 


31,000 bu. flour.* 


June 25, 1957 


Franklin V. Spofford, 
Former International 
Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS - Franklin V. 
Spofford, 78, former director and sec- 
retary for International Milling Co., 
died here June 12. 

Mr. Spofford was born at Chicago. 
He received his education at Winona 
State Teachers College and started 
with International in 1900 as a $40-a- 
month bookkeeper at Blue Earth, 
Minn. 

In 1908, he became assistant treas- 
urer of the New Prague Flour Mill 
Co., a forerunner of the present In- 
ternational Milling Co. Then, two 
years later he became a director of 
the present company. 

Mr. Spofford became assistant sec- 
retary of the company in 1927 and 
was promoted to the secretary posi- 
tion in 1931. He retired in July, 1944. 

Surviving are his wife Helen Quin- 
lan Spofford; daughter, Sally Paige; 
three grandsons and one zreat grand- 
son. 
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Chicago Now Second 


Grain Terminal City 


CHICAGO — The opening of two 
new 614-million bushel elevators by 
the Chicago Regional Port District 
recently moved Chicago into posi- 
tion as the second largest grain ter- 
minal city in the U.S. 

This 13 million bushels of space, 
plus 2,600,000 bu. being added to ele- 
vators already built, brings Chicago’s 
totail storage space to 81,451,000 bu. 

Chicago is now second behind Min- 
neapolis, which has 118 million bush- 
els of storage, and ahead of Kansas 
City, the former holder of second 
place. Kansas City has 73 million 
bushels, and Enid, Okla., and Duluth- 
Superior follow in that order. 

The Rice Grain Corp. has leased 
one of the new elevators from the 
district, and began operations June 
10 under the name of the Rice-Powell 
elevator. The second, named the 
Gateway, will be operated by the IIli- 
nois Grain Corp. It was dedicated 
June 15. 
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Washington Wheat 
May Have Appeal 
In Pakistan 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A new wheat 
developed by scientists at Washing- 
ton State College could have consid- 
erable appeal to nations such as 
Egypt and the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent, according to Sardar 
Ahmad Qureshi, Pakistani agricul- 
tural assistant studying and working 
at WSC. He has been testing a 
number of wheats commonly grown 
in this state to see which of them 
makes the best chapatis. ‘“Chapatis” 
are an unleavened bread, similar in 
appearance to pancakes. They are 
eaten extensively by peoples of the 
Asiatic area. 

Mr. Qureshi has found that Burt, 
a new wheat released jointly last fall 
by WSC and Oregon State College, 
makes better chapatis than any other 
Northwest wheat he has tested. Mr. 
Qureshi is in this country under the 
inter-college exchange program WSC 
has with the University of the Pun- 
jab in Pakistan. He is_ studying 
toward a master’s degree and also 
conducting research in the USS. 
western wheat quality laboratory at 
the college. 

Mr. Qureshi points out that cer- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Arnold W. Wagner 


Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange Elects 


New Officers 


LOS ANGELES—Arnold W. Wag- 


ner, General Mills, Inc., was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at the recent annual meet- 


ing. Also elected were Jack W. Flam- 
mer, Flammer Grain Co., and Jack 
Follmer, Jack Follmer Grain Co., as 
directors and Thomas H. Jones, 
Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association 


of Southern California, as director 
and vice president. Everett A. Huf- 
fine, Chas. T. Taylor & Co., was 


elected treasurer. 

Mr. Wagner has served as a direc- 
tor and vice president of the ex- 
change. He has been engaged in the 


grain business for a decade with 
GMI, holding the positions of in- 
gredient buyer at Portland, Ore., 
grain representative at Tacoma, 
Wash., and grain manager for the 


past five years at Los Angeles. 

Born in Oregon 35 years ago, Mr. 
Wagner moved to northern Califor- 
nia with his parents when he was 
a year old. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and then re- 
sumed his war-interrupted education 
at the University of California. He 
received his degree in 1948. Mr. Wag- 
ner is married and the father of a 
six months old daughter. 
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Canadian Exports 


Gain Slightly 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports for the week ended 
June 20 at 4,887,000 bu. were only 
slightly above the 4,839,000 the pre- 


vious week. Flour clearances alone 
were larger and wheat slightly less. 
The flour figure of 580,000 bu. in 


terms of wheat included only 31,000 
for IWA destinations. The compara- 
tive totals the week previous were 
498,000 and 32,000 bu., respectively. 

Wheat cleared to IWA countries 
amounted to only 769,000 bu. and of 
this 360,000 went to Japan; 269,000 
to Switzerland; 84,000 to Belgium; 
38,000 to Netherlands, and the re- 
mainder to Germany. 

Almost 45%, representing 1,564,000 
bu. of the class 2 clearances of 3,- 
538,000 bu. went to the U.K. The re- 
mainder of that wheat total included 
699,000 for Poland; 384,000 to Bel- 
gium; 372,000 bu. to France; 250,000 
to Switzerland; 212,000 to Nether- 
lands and the balance to Germany. 
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Rodney Milling Safety 
Contest Winners See 


Major League Game 


McPHERSON, KANSAS —It pays 
to win a safety contest when you are 
working for Rodney Milling Co. 

Employees of Rodney Milling’s Mc- 
Pherson mill received a free trip to a 
major league baseball game at Kan- 
sas City for winning the safety con- 
test sponsored by the milling firm 
among its various plants. 

It marks the third successive year 
that the McPherson branch of Rod- 
ney has won the annual award. This 
time the reward was a trip to Kan- 
sas City to see the Athletics-Yankees 
game. 

Two buses were chartered for the 
trip by the company and more than 
60 employees signed to make the trip. 
The company also paid the bill for 
two meals for each employee. 
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Memphis Area Getting 
Good Wheat Crop 


MEMPHIS — The oat crop has 
proved disappointing in this area, but 
wheat and barley crops have been 
quite satisfactory, according to trade 
reports. 

In extreme cases, oats have been as 
low as 20 lb. test weight, averaging 
less than 32 lb. Due to inclement 
weather, most of the oats are grad- 
ing No. 3 slightly weathered. 

The wheat harvest is about half 
completed. The quality is reported 
good, except that the test weight is 
running light, especially in Mississippi 
and Arkansas. It is running as low as 
50 lb. test weight. The yield per acre 
is up to expectations, from a low of 
19 bu. an acre to around 40-plus bu. 
an acre in these two states and west 
Tennessee. Southeast Missouri wheat 
is said to be better quality and higher 
in test weight. 

The barley crop is fairly well har- 
vested, with the quality good for this 
section and test weight averaging 43 
to 44 lb. A good percentage of the 
barley went into the loan. The market 
is now about 80¢ bu. f.o.b., country 
shipping points, in carlots. 
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Export Wheat Supply 
Below Last Year 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining in the four major exporting 
countries on or about May 1 amount- 
ed to some 1,944 million bushels ac- 
cording to current reports issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This was about 5% less than last 
year’s corresponding total of 2,052 
million bushels. May 1 supplies, ac- 
cording to DBS, were held as follows: 
U.S. 955 million bushels, 1,128,200,000 
a year ago; Canada 725,900,000 bu. 
compared with last year’s 658,100,000 
bu. total; Argentina 128,500,000 (93,- 
300,000 bu. a year ago); and Australia 
94,600,000 (172,600,000 bu. last year.) 
Estimates for both years include on- 
farm stocks as well as those in com- 
mercial positions. 

Total exports of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat equivalent from the 
four major exporting countries dur- 
ing the first nine months (August- 
April) of the current Canadian crop 
year amounted to 766 million bushels, 
some 34% greater than the 573,600,- 
000 bu. total exported during the 
same period of 1955-56 according to 
DBS. 
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MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS MEET—Fred Mewhinney, 
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Millers National 


Federation, Washington, D.C., was a featured speaker on the program of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. summer meeting at the Hidden Valley resort 
near Gaylord, Mich., June 13-14. He is pictured on the left with Dr. Robert 
H. Everson, Michigan State University, East Lansing, right, who also spoke. 
Picture No. 2 shows the new officers of the Michigan State Millers Allied 
Assn. Left to right, they are: Howard L. Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, vice president; F. J. Eisengruber, Wallace & Morley 
Co., Bay Port, Mich., president; and V. J. Bennett, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, 
secretary-treasurer. Following the meeting, the executive committee of the 
association voted to support a formal complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure re-adjustment in the basic grain rate groups in 
Michigan to trunk line territory and to seek relief from unfavorable local 
grain rates to Ohio River crossings and in arbitrary rates beyond the river 
to southeastern territory which presently penalize shippers of Michigan 
origin grain. The committee also voted to support the wheat research pro- 
gram being carried on by Michigan State University, East Lansing, and to 
aid them in accelerating that program. A substantial budget was voted by 
the association to support both projects. To direct these projects the executive 
committee renamed Robert B. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Oswosso, as chair- 
man, and in addition appointed Dudley K. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling 
Co., and Joseph A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., to the committee. 





Exchange Head Says CCC 
“Perpetual Motion Machine’”’ 


CHICAGO — “We have apparently 
created the original perpetual motion 
machine in Commodity Credit Corp.,” 
Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, said at the 
annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., Inc. 
in Spokane, Wash., June 21 when 
pointing out that CCC last year man- 
aged to take in $4 billion worth of 
commodities while disposing of $4 bil- 
lion worth of inventory it had previ- 
ously acquired. 

“Throughout our ‘era of interfer- 
ence’ we have managed to success- 
fully accumulate the world’s largest 
surplus of agricultural products,” Mr. 
Liebneow said. “Even Russia doesn’t 
want to dispute our claim—she has 
enough other troubles! It is true we 
have started to reduce our surplus 
and, in the year ended April 30, did 
reduce it over $817 million—at a 
cost to you of over $1 billion, for just 
the last 10 months—an increase of 
$285 million over losses for the same 
period last year. That leaves us a 
mere $7.8 billion or so to go, and fig- 
ured at the same rate, it will cost us 
almost $20 billion for liquidation .. . 
if we can last the 16 to 18 years 
which it apparently will take to be 
rid of it.” 

Mr. Liebenow said it was encour- 
aging to learn Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, seems to be 
advocating extension to other com- 
modities, of the private export pro- 
gram for wheat in effect since Sept. 
4, 1956, but expressed doubt as to 
whether this attitude had permeated 
even to the assistant secretary level 
since trade proposals encompassing 
the same ideas have been receiving 
a cool reception at the lower echelon. 

Mr. Liebenow remarked that the 
views of Walter Berger, execu- 
tive vice president of CCC as inter- 
preted in a recent trade magazine 
story with respect to government 
corn sales seem to indicate a total 
lack of interest in the free market. 
“I personally am of the opinion,” said 


Mr. Liebenow, “that the free market 
cannot survive another five years un- 
der this apparent intent and desire 
to wield the power and prestige that 
accompanies the managing of the 
ever-normal granary.” 

Commenting on the organization of 
a campaign to fight to get the gov- 
ernment out of business, Mr. Lieb- 
enow stated that it must be remem- 
bered there exists the proverbial 
“house divided against itself” and 
there are some who will fight to re- 
sist any major change in agricultural 
policy. 
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Kansas Elevator Goes 


Out of Business 


SUBLETTE, KANSAS — The Se- 
curity Elevator Co., here has gone 
out of business. The company has 
closed the doors of its elevator and 
may sell the building. Security came 
here in the 1920’s a few years after 
the railroad was extended to this 
area. 

W. R. Warren, manager, said the 
rental on the big elevator was too 
much for profitable operation in the 
face of competition. He has been with 
the firm here for the past five years. 
He plans to return to Boise City, 
Okla., and will take a position with 
Security at neighboring Keyes, Okla. 





MNF DISTRIBUTES 
ANNUAL REPORT 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has now publishea its re- 
port of operations for the year 1956- 
57. The report covers the work of the 
federation, the development of the 
export program and the progress 
made by the Wheat Flour Institute. 
Extracts from the report appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of May 21 
beginning on page 10. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—In its statement 
before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearing on barter’ transac- 
tions last week, Cargill, Incorporated, 
broke through the smog surrounding 
the single subsidy proposals which 
have been kicked around in grain ex- 
port trade channels and set forth the 
cause for a single subsidy for wheat 
exports. It was compared with the 
present multiple subsidy arrange- 
ment which has existed ever since 
the International Wheat Agreement 
came into effect and became the 
bench mark for subsidy calculations. 

In its statement to the Senate 
committee Cargill took the initiative 
to bring this subsidy proposal into 
the open. 

For this past crop year the West 
Coast subsidy has been the toy of the 
International Wheat Agreement unit 
as it played leap frog between the 
open market price and the daily sub- 
sidy announcement. Day by day the 
IWA unit boosted its West Coast 
subsidy to reflect the free wheat mar- 
ket on the West Coast to the dis- 
advantage of all, particularly millers 
there, who have been operating on a 
cash subsidy payment system on flour 
exports. 

As this centralized IWA subsidy 
unit of the CSS made its daily ad- 
justments they acted with the certain 
knowledge that the Indian program 
for U.S. wheat export from the West 
Coast had been accelerated. What 
had been seen as a three-year pro- 
gram for 1.3 million tons of wheat 
was likely to move into export chan- 
nels in less than two-thirds of that 
time. Yet the CSS subsidy unit went 
into a daily subsidy boost. 

When the Suez crisis broke, many 
normal wheat procurements for 
Western Europe were directed into 
the Pacific Northwest market in- 


Wheat Export 
Cut Under 
PL 480 Likely 


WASHINGTON—Government offi- 
cials now believe that a more cautious 
program policy for authorization for 
exports of commodities under PL 480 
will mean a reduction of wheat ex- 
ports financed under that law for the 
coming crop year. 


This information has taken into 
consideration the lower level of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service bank 
account, which for this coming year 
will probably be one billion dollars. 
At the same time last year FAS had 
a two-billion-dollar fund to dispense. 


FAS procurement policies for the 
coming fiscal year will be pin-pointed 
to making the influence of these pro- 
curement authorizations most effec- 
tive in domestic price supporting re- 
quirements. This means that PL 480 
will give top priority to edible fats 
and oils and animal fats. 

At the same time it means that 
cotton and wheat will take a back 
seat in the FAS procurement plans. 
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Trade Views on Single 
Subsidy Aired Before Senate 
Group; USDA Study Needed 


stead of either the Gulf or Atlantic 
Coast export ranges. 

It has been widely known that the 
National Grain Trade Council has 
been soliciting opinions from _ its 
membership as to the advisability of 
a single subsidy as against the pres- 
ent multiple subsidy arrangement. It 
has been learned that the NGTC 
opinions represented a 99 44/100% 


approval of the single subsidy pro- 
posal with the missing 56/100% dis- 
sent coming from a regional office of 
one of the big exporters, other offices 
of the same firm in favor of the sin- 
gle subsidy. 

Taking the initiative in this in- 
stance Cargill cleared the decks 
when it brought into the evidence its 
opinion on the single subsidy which 
heretofore has never been adequately 
considered. The report laid the 
groundwork for a deeper study of the 
proposal by the USDA. 

In the statement Cargill, Inc. is not 
slapping any fingers or admonishing 
any government official. The recom- 
mendations provide guide lines rather 
than instructions. 





Canadian Government Policy 
On Wheat Exports Seen Clue 
To World Price Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Sub-surface ap- 
prehension exists in government cir- 
cles here over the possibility that 
the grain exporting nations of the 
cereal world may be on the precipice 
of a price war. It is felt arbitrary 
dumping of wheat and other grains 
may be touched off by a reversal of 
policy in the new Canadian govern- 
ment. 

Information from private trade 
channels after the news of govern- 
ment fears became available con- 
firmed the obvious prospect of price 
problems in grain export trade—and 
they nailed it down to the recom- 
mendation: “Watch George MclIvor.” 

Mr. MclIvor is presently head of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and has 
had the backing of the old liberal 
government in Canada. It is now felt 
that if Mr. MclIvor leaves this post 
it will indicate the new government 
is no longer willing to sit back and 
let the U.S. make wheat sales under 
PL 480 or make available wheat or 
other commodities through barter 
contracts which, according to the old 
Canadian government, has been a 
price-breaking factor in world wheat 
markets. 

Within the U.S. government the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 





WILL PRIME MINISTER 
HEAD WHEAT BOARD? 


OTTAWA — Since Prime Minister 
John D. Diefenbaker had not named 
Canada’s new minister of agriculture 
prior to his departure for the Com- 
monwealth conference of prime min- 
isters in London this week and has 
named a western lawyer, Gordon 
Churchill, to head the department of 
trade and commerce, rumors on Capi- 
tol Hill suggest that the new prime 
minister may be considering placing 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada under his personal direction. 
If so, these two important farm de- 
partments of government will be di- 
vorced completely from the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce for the 
first time since the days of the Ben- 
nett government in the 1930’s. This 
mcve is apparently prompted by the 
fact that Mr. Diefenbaker is the only 
man in the Conservative Government 
who recognizes the importance of 
these government bodies to the wel- 
fare of prairie agriculture. 








CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 24 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S, and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports June 17. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 814¢ 
(744¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to- 
day basis. 





planning a much more conservative 
attitude to wheat procurement au- 
thorizations under the extension of 
PL 480 for the coming year. The 
reason is its internal apprehension 
over the possibility of antagonizing 
Canada to a point where it will be 
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compelled to enter into a price-cut- 
ting campaign. 


Canadian Surplus a Factor 


It is believed within USDA and 
other government agencies that an 
important factor in the defeat of the 
liberal government in Canada was 
the wheat problem in the prairie pro- 
vinces, where the Canadian pile-up 
of wheat has been relatively more 
serious than the accumulation in the 
US. 


Observers here, aware of this ap- 
prehension within government cir- 
cles, say that if such an outbreak of 
price cutitng should occur it cannot 
be confined to bread and feed grains 
but its concomitant effects will be 
immediately felt in all world com- 
modity markets and cause a broad 
bust across the board. 


It must be emphasized that within 
USDA there is no intention to cause 
any price war. On the contrary, the 
USDA officials are treading very 
cautiously, hoping to avert this con- 
dition. But they are aware of an 
acute reality for the incoming Ca- 
nadian politicians—a situation where 
the U.S. this year has boosted its 
grain exports to more than 525 mil- 
lion bushels while the Canadian ex- 
port position has declined—in the 
face of new crop prospects, Canada 
is clearly in a relatively worse posi- 
tion than the U.S. 

It is being asked: “Where will 
Canada turn?” If the new govern- 
ment loses Mr. MclIvor then it is 
time to reef sails and prepare to ride 
out a price storm in world markets. 

These expert observers do not 
want to forecast a world export price 
war—nor do they intend to be sen- 
sational. They feel it is rather an 
objective report on what the thoughts 
are within the government, and feel 
that now more than ever before 
should be a time of caution. 

The over-all supply situation is 
reaching the breaking point, and with 
a new government put into office in 
part through Canadian wheat farm- 
ers’ dissatisfaction with the old 
wheat disposal policies, it may now 
be necessary for the Canadian gov- 
ernment to enter the world wheat 
market vigorously to back up the 
election mandate. 





Hard Wheat Millers Discuss 
Contract Carrying Charges 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

KANSAS CITY —Risixg costs of 
carrying past due contracts for flour 
on mill books were cited at an in- 
dustry conference of flour millers 
held here June 21. The meeting, 
called by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was attended »ny 59 hard 
wheat millers from 10 states, in- 
cluding both members and non-mem- 
bers of the federation. The group also 
discussed early reports on the new 
hard winter wheat crop. 

Pointing out that higher interest 
rates, generally enlarged elevator op- 
erating costs and continued tight- 
ness in grain storage space have 
made carrying charges on flour con- 
tracts a “bigger bargain” than ever 
before, Herman Steen, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, said that millers should 
make certain of the full collection of 
carrying charges on past due flour 
contracts, since current rates do not 
fully cover all costs. 

Mr. Steen recommended that ev- 
ery miller closely examine his car- 


rying charge performance and out- 
lined a desirable five-point program 
as follows: 1. Adopt a clear cut com- 
pany policy on the subject of carry- 
ing charges. 2. Study carefully in- 
ternal practices and procedures to 
see that the company policy is car- 
ried out. 3. Centralize responsibility 
within the company on ail questions 
having to do with carrying charges. 
4. Defend the carrying charge prin- 
ciple wherever it is questioned by 
the trade. 5. Be careful not to break 
the law by discriminating between 
customers, which would he a viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman act. 


Early Troubles 

Mr. Steen outlined the chaotic con- 
ditions which prevailed in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s before car- 
rying charges were incorporated in 
the flour sales contract. “Round-the- 
clock bookings” were common at that 
time, he said, and with no carrying 
charges, mills often ended the crop 
year with many undelivered bookings, 
particularly in years of declining 
prices. In some years this figure was 
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in the range of 15 to 20%, Mr. Steen 
said. 

He pointed out that bakers took 
the lead in 1938 in eliminating this 
type of costly and irresponsible flour 
booking by jointly sponsoring, with 
flour millers, a standard flour con- 
tract based on 120-day shipment. In 
1945 sponsorship of this contract was 
undertaken wholly by the American 
Bakers Assn. The carrying charge 
princip'e has been firmly founded for 
nearly 20 years, he pointed out. 

Mr. Steen emphasized that dis- 
crimination between customers on 
carrying charges would be a viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act and 
would be almost a prima facie case. 
since there is no “twilight zone” of 
doubt about the facts. 

New crop wheat quality tests are 
still scanty, but according to pre- 
liminary reports made at the mect- 
ing lower protein, lower test weight 
and lower milling yields are indicated 
so far. R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, 
Ine., Dallas, reported that half mil- 
lion bushels of wheat received at the 
firm’s elevators in the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth area showed an average test 
weight of around 57.5 lIb., with pro- 
tein mostly between 11 and 124%. 
However, for the types of wheat test- 
ed, he said the gluten quality had 
been good with a mixing peak about 
the same as last year for wheats 
which last year were considerably 
higher in protein. It is too early to 
tell, he said, whether there will be 
enough strong wheats for bakery 
needs in the area. 

Frank White, J. C. Crouch Grain 
Co., Dallas, well known crop expert, 
estimated that only 30 to 40% of the 
Texas-Oklahoma crop had yet been 
harvested because of wet fields and 
lately a scarcity of combines which 
had moved north. While a lot of 
wheat has lodged, he said that the 
stand was so thick that heads still 
were far enough above ground so that 
combines have been getting most of 
the grain. He said the government 
June estimate for Oklahoma and 
Texas appeared about right. Rust has 
shown up in late wheat in the area 
around Abilene and in the north High 
Plains area, which makes yields there 
very doubtful, he said. 

Wheat Moving 

Elmer Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, said that wheat is just now 
beginning to move in southern Kan- 
sas due primarily to wet flelds. While 
he estimated that Kansas will raise 
about 125 million bushels of wheat 
this year, he said he doubted that 
more than 90 million of it would be 
harvested because of field losses 
which have occurred in southeastern 
Kansas. This condition extends into 
Missouri, he added. Most wheat test- 
ed so far for baking quality has been 
Early Triumph and showed the char- 
acteristic curve of that variety, Mr. 
Reed said. As yet, nothing is known 
of the baking properties of stronger 
varieties this year. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. Alford 
Dies in Seattle 


SEATTLE—William Harry Alford, 
54, executive secretary of the Bakers 
of Washington, died here June 13 
after having suffered a stroke four 
days previously. 

Mr. Alford was widely known in 
the labor relations field. As executive 
secretary he negotiated labor con- 
tracts for the baking industry in 
western and central Washington. He 
had been executive secretary of the 
organization for the past 15 years, 
after having served as assistant sec- 
retary. 
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USDA Announces Awards 
To Process CCC Wheat 
And Corn for Relief 





Harry C. Lautensack 


Harry Lautensack, 


GMI Executive, 
To Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harry C. Lau- 
tensack, a General Mills, Inc., vice 
president since 1945 and a man prom- 
inent in the company’s eastern oper- 
ations for 48 years, will retire on 
July 1, C. H. Bell, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Lautensack joined the com- 
pany in 1909 as a clerk in the New 
York City office. After 13 years in 


various assignments there, he was 
appointed to the New York sales 


staff. Then he became, successively, 
supervisor of the bakery sales staff, 
manager of bakery sales, manager of 
domestic sales, and, in 1931, manager 
of the New York office. 

In 1939 he transferred to Buffalo, 
and became assistant to the presi- 
dent of what was then the eastern 
division of GMI. In 1945, he was 
simultaneously made president of this 
division and a vice president of the 
company. 

Mr. Lautensack, the father of 
three sons, has been active in Bui- 
falo community affairs. He has 
served as a trustee of Nichols school, 
president of the Buffalo board of 
education, president of the Buffalo 
Club, a director of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Transit Corp. and of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Co. At 
present he is treasurer of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Western New York. 

“Through the years, Harry Lauten- 
sack has made a key contribution to 
the growth of General Mills,’ Mr. 
Bell said. ‘‘We shall miss him and we 
wish him well in the years ahead, 
which we know will be active and 
filled with service.” 

Mr. Lautensack will be honored at 
a testimonial dinner at the Buffalo 
Club on June 26. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPLETED 


ST. PAUL, KANSAS—The new Ed 
O’Bryan grain elevator here, which 
replaces the one burned July 21, 
1956, has been completed. Ed O’Bryan 
is the owner. The new structure has 
a capacity of 25,000 bu., with an ad- 
ditional tank to be installed. The 
building is 60 ft. high and has a con- 
crete floor and pits. Operations will 
be faster than before, because the 
new building has 10-bu. automatic 
scales for loading out, compared to 
the former 4-bu. type scales. 








WASHINGTON — Mills received 
telegraphic orders early June 25 to 
supply the federal government with 
more than 18 million pounds of flour 
and six million pounds of cornmeal 
which will be used for domestic re- 
lief. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has telegraphed orders to mills 
to process Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat and corn into 18,890,- 
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550 Ib. flour and 6,920,550 lb. corn- 
meal. The products are to be deliv- 
ered out of mills Aug. 10 and Aug. 
20. 

Since August, 1956, about 18 mil- 
lion bushels of CCC-owned wheat 
have been processed into 756,459,510 
lb. flour. 

Further details of the awards are 
appended. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Conrany— Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Puemetevads Ge, Ine. ...0ccsccsscee Indianapolis, Ind. 40, 000+ 100 $0.16* 
40,000* 50 .12* 
ee a ee Huntington, W. Va. 480,000 10 439° 
te te A ee ee re Oklahoma City 800,000 10 .17** 
ES OTN x. 6s. ort-s0n tds e ne ean obieee Wichita 300,000 10 .10** 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co....... Franklin, Tenn. 80,000 100 .30* 
80,000 100 .30* 
1,341,000 50 .23* 
,000 100 .30* 
715,600 50 .23* 
641,300 50 an” 
50,000 100 .30* 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division ...Tacoma, Wash. 250,000 ! .26** 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ............. Mt. Vernon, Ind. 320,000 10 .13%* 
; 180,000 10 138 
Lexington Roller Mills, Inc. ............ Lexington, Ky. 741,000 10 .14** 
seer MOI TOO. onic ccc vccnccccnsnens allas 40,000 10 25°? 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills ............... Chattanooga 705,000 10 .05** 
200,000 10 .01* 
60,000 50 .20* 
50,000 100 23* 
Morrison Bling Ge. ......cccccccccces Denton, Texas 360,000 50 13* 
ee ee ee ere Decatur, Ala. 1,492,150 10 ee 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...Newton and/or Winfield 540,000 100 25* 
240,000 10 16** 
440,000 100 25* 
240,000 100 25* 
140,000 10 16** 
40,000 100 25* 
80,000 100 25* 
40,000 100 25* 
70,000+ 10 16** 
60,0007 100 25* 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...........0.0000e Alton, Il. 52,000 100 18* 
380,000 100 18* 
Shawnee Milling Co. ...........ce00. Shawnee, Okla. 400,000 10 -22%° 
ow Se Sar Sacramento, Cal. 500,000t 100 ar 
a eg eee Dallas and/or Ft. Worth 180,000 100 .2245* 
120,000 10 0895** 
100,000 10 0895** 
120,000 50 .1945* 
40,000 100 .2245* 
ee ae eee Buffalo 280,000 10 .25%* 
40,000* 100 .18* 
699, 900% 100 .16* 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. Omaha 80,000 50 -46°° 
000 10 .40** 
320,000 10 .30** 
20,000 10 30** 
160,000 50 oe 
80,000 10 30** 
80,000 50 oe 
40,000* 50 ia 
80,000 10 .g0°* 
Salt Lake City 100,000 10 .24** 
200,000 100 21* 
60,000 100 21* 
180,000¢ 10 77** 
Beardstown, Ill. 390,000* 10 .26** 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ..Hutchinson, Kansas 40,000 50 .02* 
SS WS WEA, bb nnd n.00000eccneeenener Buffalo 40,000 50 ' 14* 
200,000 10 22°° 
0,000 50 14** 
240,000 100 19* 
180,000 10 22** 
40,000 50 .14* 
82,600 100 Bo 
220,000 10 — 
260,000 50 14* 
240,000 100 19* 
740,000 10 ie 
500,000 50 .14* 
600,000 10 -22%° 
240,000 50 14* 
50,000 100 19* 
40,000 100 19* 
*Credit. **Charge. *Bread. {Whole wheat. 
CORNMEAL 
Silincts Coreal O6ie, fac. 2... ccccccsccscess Paris, Ill. 190,000F 5 $0.57* 
Scott County Milling Co. .............. Sikeston, Mo. 300,000+ 50 -45* 
PUREE Gs, FNS 6.0.00 65.0655.0005 Indianapolis, Ind. 80,000* 5 .80** 
480, 000¢ 5 .60* 
eS rere rrery rrr ree Vicksburg, Miss. 652, 100% 5 .75* 
40,000F 50 .60* 
Rome, Ga. 200, 000+ .75** 
40,000* 100 41** 
220,000* 50 .46** 
Alters BE CDR. oie sce ccccossesscess Oakland,Cal. 370,000¢ 5 62* 
DE TE I vin npaesececcasegen Bagdad, Ky. 741 ,000% 5 BL pg 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. ........ Owensboro, Ky. 82,500F 100 .52%* 
Femous Cereal Go. ......6000. Bonner Springs, Kansas 160,000% 5 wae 
520,000F 5 .73°* 
Piaams Tie GIN oic cscs cancrnseces Decatur, Ala. 464,000+ 5 .75** 
Morrison Milling Co. ........ccceseves Denton, Texas 220,950* 50 .37°%* 
Quaker Gare Gee ccccssccscccece Cedar Rapids, lowa 40,000¢ 5 .55* 
St. Joseph, Mo. 120,0004 5 .57* 
60,0004 5 .57* 
40,0004 50 95° 
60,000¢ 5 .57* 
40 ,000¢ 5 .57* 
Rae GATS 6 siawnicenkssaceonea Geneva, N. Y. 160,000¢ 50 .96* 
120,000¢ 5 .84* 
20,0004 5 .84* 
220,000¢ 5 .84* 
40,0002 50 1.27* 
360 ,000¢ 5 .84* 
120,000¢ 50 1.27* 
760, 000% 5 .84* 


*Credit. **Charge. tRegular. ¢Degermed. 
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There was a fair amount of emer- 
gency flour buying late in the seven- 
day period which ended June 21, par- 
ticularly of spring wheat patents for 
30 to 60 days supply. Purchasing in- 
cluded some soft wheat grades in the 
central states and a small amount of 
hard winters in the Southwest. Gen- 
erally, however, the bulk of the bak- 
ery trade continues to hold its side- 
line position where it awaits definite 
word of the new hard winter wheat 
crop. 


Bookings were apparently made on 
the basis of price concessions. ‘The 
buying was short lived, however, and 
by June 21 nominal prices again 
dominated, some as much as 6 to 12¢ 
above earlier quotations. 


Family flour and rye failed to share 
in the activity, although bookings of 
both types are known to be near rock 
bottom in many bins. 

The spurt pushed sales by spring 
wheat mills to 94% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with only 49% a week 
earlier. 

Production by mills of the U.S. av- 
eraged 98% of five-day milling capa- 
city last week, a decline of 3% from 
the previous week, but an increase 
of 5% over the corresponding date a 
year ago. Production last week in- 
creased at Minneapolis, the North- 
west, the interior Northwest and at 
mills of the North Pacific Coast. It 
declined at Buffalo and at mills of 
the central states and the Southeast. 
Production held steady in the South- 
west. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was some 
spring wheat flour buying locally the 
past week, mainly by a few large 
firms extending coverage 30 to 60 
days. The buying took place June 20 
and 21, apparently at price conces- 
sions. Nominal quotations were up 
6¢ June 21, but buying had apparent- 
ly dried up. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
94% of capacity last week, compared 
with only 49% a week earlier and 
37% a year ago. It was the best week 
for sales since early April. Shipments 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 90% a week earlier and 96% a 
year ago. 

Supplies of family flour in the 
hands of buyers are known to be low, 
and some type of sales incentive is 
expected soon to encourage bookings. 

The demand for spring wheat 
clears remained fairly good and sup- 
plies continued tight. 


Production in the spring wheat 
mills area for last week showed sub- 
stantial gains over the previous week, 
except at Buffalo. Mills at Minneapo- 
lis ground at 92% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 85% a week ear- 
lier and 87% a year ago. Mills of the 
Northwest ground at 101% of capac- 
ity, compared with 95% a week ear- 
lier and 101% a year ago. Mills of 
the interior Northwest ground at 
111% of capacity, compared with 107 
a week earlier and 93% a year ago. 
Mills at Buffalo, in contrast, ground 
at only 114% of capacity, compared 
with 135% a week earlier and 97% 
a year ago. 

Quotations June 21, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots, Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.99@6.09, short 
$6.09 @$6.19, high gluten $6.44@6.54, 
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Mild Flurry of Spring Flour Sales 
Only Highlight of Dull Week 


first clear $5.37@6.62; whole wheat 
$6.09@6.19; family $6.15@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour by mills in the Southwest 
improved slightly last week over the 
previous week, but activity was still 
very limited. Sales amounted to 22% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
13% a week earlier and 21% a year 
ago. Of last week’s sales, 16% con- 
sisted of government or export busi- 
ness. Mills were exhibiting more con- 
cern over the quality and quantity 
of the new crop wheat as rains con- 
tinued to hold up harvests and hurt 
the crop at various times and places. 

As the old crop year nears a close, 
more and more bakers are resorting 
to p.d.s. flour buying to keep their 
inventories up. Talk about the new 
crop flour is said to be increasing, 
but at this point bakers are not ready 
to buy and millers are not ready to 
sell new crop flour until more is 
known about the new crop wheat. 
Prices advanced about 8¢ during the 
week. Bakery directions are pretty 
good. 

More family flour buyers are also 
on a p.d.s. basis. Some mills report 
signs of the good directions tapering 
off slightly as buyers work down 
their inventories on the belief that 
they will be able to book flour at 
lower prices within a few weeks. 

Export interest has been light. Bo- 
livia bought some flour and Norway 
did likewise. Latin American busi- 
ness continues to be limited. Interest 
in flour has been reported for Portu- 
guese East Africa, but this business 
had not been transacted by the end 
of the week. While clears demand 
has not been strong, supplies are lim- 
ited by reduced production and prices 
have been stronger. 

Quotations June 21, cottons, car- 
lots, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.85, standard 


95% patent $5.65 @ 5.75, straight 
$5.60@5.70; established brands of 


family flour $6.60@7.20, first clears 
with 11% protein $4.60@4.65, first 


clears with 13.5@14.5% 
@5.10, 1% ash clears 
$4@ 4.25. 

Oklahoma City: Fair business and 
bookings were reported by the mills 
last week. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 12¢ higher on bak- 
ery. Quotations June 21, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $7@7.20, standard $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pa- 
tent $6.15@6 25, 95% standard patent 
$6.05@6.15, straight grade $6@6.10. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Hutchinson: Sporadic interest 
coupled by sparring between millers 
and buyers, but with little business 
transacted, was the story of the flour 
business in the Hutchinson area the 
past week. Only fill-ins, p.d.s. and 
small spot orders were reported. 
Much interest and concern is being 
registered over the delayed wheat 
harvest and reports of lowered qual- 
ity resulting from recent storms. 
Family flour inquiry was at a mini- 
mum, and a 15¢ increase did nothing 
to enhance sales. Mill operations 
were at a full schedule. Quotations 
June 21, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $6.45@6.55; bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.70@5.75, 
standard patent $5.60@5.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 97% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
40%, compared with 35% the pre- 
ceding week and 38% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Family flour was about unchanged; 
bakers flour was up 5 to 10¢. Quota- 
tions June 21, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.70, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.81, bakers intermediate $5.71, 
first clears $4.70, second clears $4.60. 


Ft. Worth: Flour buyers are still 
marking time, evidently awaiting 
quotations on a new crop basis. Sales 
last week, including government 
business, amounted to no more than 
10% to 15% of capacity. Mills are 
running an average of four days a 
week. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations June 21, 100 lb. cottons: Ex- 


(Continued on page 


protein $4.85 
and higher 





‘Durum, Semolina Markets 


Quiet; Prices Decline 


The durum and semolina markets 
displayed a noticeable bearishness 
during the seven-day period ending 
June 21, and the same downward 
trend of prices continued to dominate 
as the new week began June 24. 

Durum prices at Minneapolis slip- 
ped 2¢ the middie of last week and 
another 2¢ June 24 as the demand for 
hard wheat failed to keep pace with 
offerings. The whole picture con- 
tinues to be more conducive to wait- 
ing than buying. Macaroni manufac- 
turers will close next week for an- 
nual vacations, and are reluctant to 
take on added inventories involved 
in wheat buying. The new crop, now 
off to a good start, appears as though 
it will yield well, discouraging any 
large-scale buying of current crop 
supplies. On top of this, there is the 
prospect of a lower loan value on the 
new crop once it comes to market, 
all of which kept buyers out of the 
ring the past week. 

Semolina prices held steady all of 


last week and then dropped 10¢ June 
24. 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 86% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 100% a week 
earlier and 77% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 21 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ...........$2.48@2.5 


Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.43@2.47 

Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.41@2.46 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 9@ 2.44 

Medium No. 1 durum or better... 4@ 2.42 
2G 








Medium No. 2 durum or better... 02.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.29@2.38 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

June 17-21 ...... 156,500 134,921 86 
Previous week .. 156,500 *156,307 100 
VOR? BHO ovacccs 158,500 122,442 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-June 21, 1957........ 7,554,724 
July 1, 1955-June 22, 1956........ 7,315,726 


* Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Mixed for Week; 
Bran Softer 


The seven-day period ending June 
21 was characterized by a noticeable 
lack of interest in bran, with weaker 
prices on the one hand, and a tight- 
ness of middlings and stronger prices 
on the other. Bran quotations were 
off as much as $3 some places. Mid- 
dlings advanced up to $1.75 on the 
strength of scarce offerings rather 
than any exceptional demand. 

Some mills report a lighter volume 
so far in June than in May, but on 
the other hand some note that sales 
appear to be building up to a sea- 
sonal peak this month. Apparently 
the timing of promotions on different 
types of feed by the various com- 
panies has affected tonnage curves 
differently. 

One company reports that sales 
during June are shaping up to a bet- 
ter total than in June last year as 
well as larger than in May. Sales of 
hog feeds and continued pig starter 
feed demand are helping to keep vol- 
ume up in this instance. 

Other mills indicate that hog feed 
business remains fairly good but that 
it has started to slow down. Main- 
stays for most companies are turkey 
and hog feeds, and, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, dairy feed business is 
holding up quite well for some con- 
cerns. 

Formula feed business in the South- 
west was the same last week as it 
has been in recent weeks. As one 
mixer put it: ‘Business is not great 
but it is all right.” The spottiness that 
has been so prevalent continues, how- 
ever, with an occasional mixer report- 
ing a reduction in order backlog and 
an occasional mill having to work ex- 
tra to keep up. Most mills ran five 
days, two shifts, last week, with at 
least one mill running a sixth day. 

Hog and turkey rations continue 
to be good sellers. Chick starter has 
seemingly hit its peak for some mix- 
ers, and generally that peak was 
under a year ago by a substantial 
margin. Dairy rations are in better 
demand than normal for this time of 
year when grass is so plentiful, and 
feed men are at a loss to explain it. 
Cattle feed has not started to move 
in any great volume yet, but there 
are occasional signs that creep ra- 
tions will be in demand within a 
couple of weeks. 

The price squeeze farmers are in 
and excellent pastures combine to 
keep feed business from reaching its 
full potential in the central states. 
This was the consensus among feed 
manufacturers in the area during the 
week ending June 21. 

Hog feeds comprise about the only 
bright spot in the picture, reports in- 
dicate, but this does not help the 
overall situation much, since hog 
feeds are only a relatively small per- 
centage of total feed business. Until 
poultry feeds pick up, no hope is held 
for any substantial change in the slow 
sales outlook. The feeling is that the 
first six months of this year will 
show feed tonnage down by from 2 to 
5% by various feed manufacturers. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
50,504 tons of millfeed last week. 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,714 tons 
in the previous week and 45,753 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Pronounced bullishness was evi- 
dent in the wheat futures market 


during the seven-day period which 
ended June 24, finally ‘coming to the 
front as the dominant market factor 
near the close of the period, and 
pushing prices up sharply. It is a 
constructive price situation that has 
been taking shape for two to three 
weeks. 

Closing prices of wheat 
June 24 were: Chicago—July $2.09% 
@2.09, September $2.11%@%, De- 
cember $2.173 @%, March $2.18% @ 
ie; Sdiemammaie-—dule $2.2312, Sep- 
tember $2.21%, December $2.23%; 
Kansas City—July $2.11%, Septem- 
ber $2.145g, December $2.18, March 
$2.17 36. 

The upward pressure pushed fu- 
tures as much as 6¢ higher at Kan- 
sas City, and 444¢ higher at Minne- 
apolis. The basic July at Chicago 
climbed almost 4¢ for the week. 

The rise came from several 
sources, including more rain in the 
Southwest, the growing threat of 
yield than reported in earlier 
estimates, and the incentive of the 
referendum voted upon by farmers 
June 20. Growers voted for market- 
ing quotas and a 1957-58 loan pro- 
gram, along with the accompanying 
controls. The vote encouraged hedg- 
ing and, as a consequence, contrib- 
uted to the strength of prices the 
past week. 

By far the greatest upward pres- 
sure, however, stemmed from the 
Southwest harvest situation. Scat- 
tered market arrivals were of vary- 
ing quality at best, and there were 
continuous reports of wheat with too 
much moisture. As the weather over 
parts of the Southwest cleared in 
mid-week some bearishness of prices 
was evident as prospects of wide- 
spread resumption of the harvest ap- 
peared. But reports of more rainfall 
to come June 24 offset this factor, 
and prices of futures climbed again. 

Some sections of Kansas had more 
rainfall in May than during any 
other previous period of record, and 
some areas reported the heaviest 
May rainfall in 70 years. Futures 
absorbed more strength from rumors 
late in the week that the hard winter 
wheat crop in just Kansas and Okla- 
homa may be 15 to 25 million bush- 
els below earlier estimates as a re- 
sult of moisture, lodging and rust 
damage. 

Other price pressure originated 
from the announcement by the U.S. 
House of Representatives of its ap- 
proval of surplus commodity sales to 
Communist Poland. 

Exports, too, were fairly brisk for 
the week, adding more constructive- 
ness to the price picture. India 
bought 700,000 bu. West Coast; Israel 
a cargo of hard winters; West Ger- 
many 13,000 tons of U.S. hard; Den- 
mark 1,500 tons of mixed wheat; 
Venezuela 350,000 bu. hard, and U.K. 
350,000 bu. Gulf hard. 

On top of it all, there was some 
price pressure from mill buying, fol- 
lowing a fair amount of spring wheat 
flour buying. 

There was a noticeable decline in 
cash premiums, particularly at Kan- 
sas City, somewhat offsetting the 
gains in futures prices. 


futures 


less 


Receipts Rise 
Total wheat receipts at the primary 
markets amount to 6.9 million bush- 
els during the week ended June 21, 
compared with 5.8 million the pre- 
vious week and 15.3 million the com- 
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Wheat Prices Bullish as 


Rains Hamper Harvest 


parable week last year. Minneapolis 
receipts amounted to 1,204 cars, with 
288 of them for Commodity Credit 
Corp. The Minneapolis cash wheat 
market was good, with mills credited 
with a fair share of the buying. Cash 
premiums for high protein wheat 
were unchanged to up 1¢. The other 
protein brackets were generally 2¢ 
lower. The basic July price advanced 
more than 3¢, to erase the drop in 
premiums. At the close on June 21, 
ordinary No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
or No. 1 Northern Spring, through 
11% protein, traded at 4@5¢ over 
the new July Minneapolis price; 12% 
protein 5@8¢ over; 13% protein 7@ 
10¢ over; 14% protein 12@17¢ over; 
15% protein 23@30¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 33@38¢ over the July. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 13.77%; durum tested 
12.59%. Durum values were lowered 


during the week. (See story and 
tables on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis June 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 
Spring, 


1 Dark 
58 Ib. 


Northern 






Ordinary 
pte Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


12 

13% 
14% 
15% 
16% Protein ...-...ceeceeees 


Protein 
1/10% 


premium for 
higher. 


over 16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium 
1¢ discount each % Ib. 


each Ib. 
under 


over 58 Ib., 
58 Ib. 


Prices Adjusting 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City continued their adjust- 
ment to new crop basis during the 
week ended June 24, although the 
downward trend in premiums was 
somewhat offset by advances in the 
basic July futures. On June 24, even 
premiums turned upward as concern 
grew over the quality of the new 
wheat, which is still slow in coming 
to market. 

Premiums slipped several cents a 
day most of the week with all but 
choice types and origin wheat under- 
going the adjustment. 

New crop wheat started trickling 
into Kansas City during the week, 
but receipts were still way behind 
those of a year ago. Receipts last 
week totaled 429 cars, compared with 
446 the previous week and 3,017 a 
year ago. 

Most of the early wheat came from 
southeast Kansas, southwest Missouri 
and Arkansas, the wheat tested 54.8 
to 59 lb. with protein of mostly 11 
to 12.15% and moisture mostly 11 to 
14%. Buyers have been disappointed 
over the quality of the early arrivals. 
Rains over the weekend served to 
heighten worry about the new crop. 

Demand has been rated fair to 
good, with mills being most inter- 
ested in the meager offerings. 

The following premiums were in- 
dicated June 24 for new crop wheat: 
Ordinary 8¢ over the basic July op- 
tion of $2.11%, 12% protein 8@9¢ 


over, 13% 9@11¢ over, 13.5% 10@12¢ 
over, 14% 11@13¢ over. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City June 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


Wo. 1 Dark and Hard. ..<....6. $2.13@2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.12@2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.11@ 

No. 4 Dark and Hard......<... 2.10@2. 
WOO, 2 ROG oie scs 0c ce s6gen sos 2.12@2 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


June 17-21, 
1957 
PIOCtWeE. scicveces 696,597 


EE OT 1,254,060 
thc ARLE TCP CL ET CE 543,415 
Central and Southeast .......... 542,899 
North Pacific Const ...ceccocecess 289,155 

po eer e eT Pee eee were 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.1 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity 






1957 week 1956 
Northwest ...... 101 95 101 
Southwest ....... 95 95 93 
BUEEAIO .cccccses 114 135 97 
Central and S. E. 95 101 88 
N. Pacific Coast.. 82 81 84 
Totals ....66 98 101 93 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Ilour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
June 17-21 287,500 97 
Previous week 92 
Fear QGO ..2ccex 91 
Two years ago .. 90 
Five-year average 92 


Ten-year average 
50 Representative Mills Outside 
City 


of Kansas 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 17-21 .. ° 975,082 94 
Previous week .. 


*988,133 96 





ZOGl OOO «icv 958, 94 
Two years ago.. 951 94 
WIVO*FORE GVETARS «ccccccvvcrccece 92 
TORAFORE BVOTRRS: oo ccs0n cs sacsesee 89 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

















Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week flour % ac- 

capacity ysutput tivity 

Fume B78) acsaee 570,250 542,899 95 

Previous week .. 570,250 *5 101 

TOGP OOO: cxsccrs 570,250 31¢ 88 

Two years ago 671,400 494,359 73 

PIVO*VORP BYOTAMO 260 coseccsersece 74 

Ten-year ¢ 68 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 17-21 ...... 175,000 543,415 114 

P revious week $75,000 640,021 35 

175,000 158,745 97 

459,500 536,240 113 

Five-year average ...... bie ~ 103 

TOM-FORF AVOTORS .<.ccccscscesect M.. 102 


operated in 5-day week 
June 17-21, Previous June 18-22, June 20-24, 


expressed in percentages: 





*Previous June 18-22, June 20-24, June 21-25, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
660,430 606,956 677,913 

1,253,404 1,2 1,204,418 1,174,206 
640,021 536,240 496,406 
575,884 494,359 390,080 
285,978 260,036 297,416 

3,415,717 3,1 46,171 3,102,009 3,036,021 

74.1 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
-July 1 to— — 


-— 














June 21-25, June 21, June 22, 

1955 1954 1957 1956 
85 92 34,820,843 33,876,177 
92 90 67,388,911 63,885,658 
113 108 27,921,418 23,389,100 
74 56 27 313 27,858,106 
75 85 15, 463, 859 15,108,030 
91 86 172,934,344 164,117, 071 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 17-21 ...... 237,000 219,152 92 
Previous week 237,000 *200,980 85 
Year 7 206,311 7 
Two yea 217,597 92 
PiVO-FORE BWVOTERS 2 00cccecsccessee 85 
TOR-FORE VOTO 2.040 0000800sd000 82 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duiuth, St. ‘Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Tame TE. wccke 430,500 477,445 111 

Previous week 430,500 107 

TZORP BHO cases ve 454,500 93 

Two years ago .. 487,250 81 

Five-year AVCTAZS ..cccccccsscscce 81 

TOM-FOR? BVOUERS 6o-000600000s00008 76 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 17-21 . - 215,200 167,311 78 
Previous week 215,200 167,123 78 
SOAP GOO cascies 215,000 170,280 79 
Two years ago .. 215,000 163,147 76 
Five-year AVCFra@e ..cceccccceccces 79 
TON-YCAr AVETABS ...cccccccccsccce 79 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

June 17-21 ...0. 138,750 121,844 88 
Previous week .. 138,750 118,855 86 
TOR OIE . ccc ce 138,750 128,047 92 
Two years ago .. 132,200 96,889 78 
PIVO-FORE AGVOTERO cccccccscosseese 86 
TOM-FORF BVOFRBS 6.66.00 08c02re00500 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 21, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 





mills in Nebraska 
principal mills of 
Minneapolis, 


, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 








Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
-——Southwest* --—Northwest*— -——Buffalot—— -—Combined**-, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 17-21 ..... 1,364,590 14, 106 704,381 11,004 565,391 50,504 2,634,562 
Prev. week \ 13,37 12,960 $51,714 
Two wks. ago .. 14, 815 5 11,027 51,072 
SOY. “62306 cbeous 1,280,713 13,181 678,248 8,952 504,717 45,753 2,463,678 
ee 1,252,557 12,251 768,924 10,823 566,171 47,463 2,587,652 
RROE S0tewewneee 1,202,404 12,300 686,657 9,478 ,316 45,555 2,421,377 
SEs 2cbsausees 1,296,956 12,762 755,221 9,542 44,349 2,590,005 
*Principal mills. **74% of total cz apacity. TAI] mills. Revised. 





i yee ener 2.11@2.14% 
NO, 3 THROM .6cvccciese 197 2.13% 
Pee: OP iw aes Wes bes eteeeewes 09@2.12%4 


At -¥t. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
old crop wheat was selling at $2.41@ 
2.43 June 24; new crop was selling at 
$2.38@2.40 delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was fair for new crop 
truck wheat. New wheat was being 
delivered $2.04@2.06 at North Texas 
mills. Demand was good. 


Exports Fair 
There was a fair amount of export 
business out of the Pacific North- 
west last week. Korea took a cargo 
of white early and Japan purchased 
3 cargoes Tuesday. Then India came 
into the market with an unlimited 


request for offers and purchased 4 
eargoes of white wheat for Septem- 
ber shipment calling for either West 
or East coast shipment, sellers’ op- 
tion. Most interest is now centered 
in new crop, with harvest just around 
the corner. A total of 8% cargoes of 
wheat out of 10 offered by CCC has 
been sold to the export trade, but 
flat storage offer of:10 million bush- 
els has met with no response. Prices 
are sliding to a new crop basis. 
Wheat is in excellent shape. Barley 
exports are being stepped up. Three 
cargoes were taken by Korea the 
middle of the week and, it is report- 
ed, three more have been sold in 
Europe. 
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BULK FLOUR SYSTEM—Explaining the operation of the main control panel 
of the new bulk flour handling and blending system at the Michigan Maca- 
roni Co. in Detroit is John Lacey, bulk flour engineer of International Milling 
Co. Victor Cavataio, superintendent of the plant, is trying his hand at the 
controls. The installation, lower view, consists of two 1,000 cwt. storage bins. 
Each bin is comprised of two 500 cwt. compartments. The four variable speed 
motors are the basis of a special blending feature of the installation which 
has a total storage capacity of 200,000 Ib. of durum flour and semolina. 


Michigan Macaroni Company Installs 
New Bulk Flour Handling System 


DETROIT—A new bulk flour han- 
dling and blending system has just 
been completed at the Michigan Mac- 
aroni Co. in Detroit. The announce- 
ment was made by Joseph Pellegrino, 
president of Prince Macaroni Co., 
Lowell, Mass., the parent firm. 

Durum flour or semolina is un- 
loaded from Airslide cars and trans- 
ferred to one of the four bin-com- 
partments. Each of these compart- 
ments may hold a different type of 
durum flour or semolina. Varying 
proportions of durum flour and semo- 
line are automatically blended to 
specifications right in the plant of 
the new system. 

As each compartment is filled the 
system cleans itself and shuts aff 
automatically. Maximum bin-level in- 
dicators prevent overloaded bins. 
Minimum bin-level indicators auto- 
matically shut off the system, elimi- 
nating any chance of variation in the 
“tailor made” blend of durum flour 
and semolina. 

Prince - Michigan estimates their 
cost at about twice the normal bak- 
ery bulk flour installation of compar- 
able size, but claims the precise 
blending operation is well worth the 
added investment. 

To obtain a specific blend of flours 
for a specific purpose, a pre-selected 
combination of durum flour and se- 
molina is set up on the main control 
panel according to mix specifications. 
When the system is put into opera- 


tion, variable speed motors deliver 
the proper proportions of durum flour 
and semolina via screw-conveyors 
(housed in each bin compartment) to 
a main “pick-up” conveyor. This con- 
veyor mixes the blend thoroughly. 
It is then elevated to a gyro-whip 
sifter. From this point the blend is 
transferred pneumatically to cyclones 
over storage hoppers directly above 
the macaroni presses. 

Hoppers are automatically kept 
properly filled with the specific blend 
of durum flour and semolina at all 
times by the pre-set controls. 

The special blend is ultimately de- 
livered to the presses where it is 
mixed with the desired proportion of 
water and pressed through one of 
several discs which are used to pro- 
duce the many varieties of macaroni 
and spaghetti products. 

Prince-Michigan’s new system was 
designed by International Milling Co. 
engineers, and installed under their 
direction and supervision. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR DAMAGED 


FRANKLIN, NEB.—Fire caused 
heavy damage at the Franklin Grain 
Co. elevator here. The blaze raged 
for more than two hours inside the 
metal-covered structure before fire 
departments from Franklin and 
nearby Red Cloud, Republican City 
and Hildreth brought it under con- 
trol. 





Kansas Group Buys 
Land for Building 


Grain Elevator 


KANSAS CITY—Purchase of 70 
acres of bottom land on the Missouri 
River by John J. Vanier, president of 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, the 
Salina Terminal Elevator Co., and 
associated firms, has been announced. 
The plot is on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad about half a mile northeast 
of Wolcott, Kansas, near Kansas City. 

Application has been made for a 
permit for construction of extensive 
wharf facilities on the river prelimi- 
nary to building of a terminal grain 
elevator. Mr. Vanier said that specific 
plans for the storage facilities have 
not yet been made. 

The Salina Terminal Elevator Co. 
now operates the Alton elevator in 
Kansas City, having a capacity of 
1 million bushels, as well as other 
facilities at Salina, Kansas and Enid, 
Okla. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Attitude Changing 
On Hundredweight 
Trading Basis 


CHICAGO — The flour milling in- 
dustry is changing its attitude toward 
hundredweight trading, says _ the 
Millers National Federation. Com- 
menting on the recent study of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of 
the proposal to change the unit of 
trading in grain from bushels to 
hundredweights, the federation said: 
“The first reaction of many millers 
has seemed to be favorable to the 
idea of changing the trading basis, 
but apparently the more they think 
about it the more they are inclined to 
doubt the practicality and wisdom of 
the idea.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


International Will 
Expand Minneapolis 


Headquarters Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced it will ex- 
pand its offices on the 12th floor of 
the Investors Bldg. to include space 
in the adjoining Roanoke Bldg. 

In a lease just signed, the com- 
pany agreed to rent the entire 12th 
floor of the Roanoke Bldg. until 
July 31, 1971. This conforms to the 
term of its present lease in the In- 
vestors Bldg. and gives the company 
an office one block long. 

“Additional space is necessary,” ac- 
cording to Charles Ritz, chairman 
of the board, “to keep pace with the 
expansion of company activities.” 

International will expand into its 
Roanoke addition on 7th and Mar- 
quette early in 1958. A portion of the 
wall between the two buildings will 
be removed to combine the offices. 

The Investors site serves as gen- 
eral offices for the company which 
manufactures Robin Hood flour and 
operates 22 flour mills, four terminal 
elevators and two shipping docks in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

It is also headquarters for the 
company’s Supersweet feed division 
which operates eight formula feed 
plants in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

International moved to the In- 
vestors Bldg. last August from the 
McKnight Bldg. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





June June 


14, 21, 
-—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 305% 27 29 2834 
Allis-Chalmers .... 36% 32 34 34 
Am. Cyanamid ... 88 664%, 82% 82 
A-D-M Co. ....... 3934 355% 38 37% 
Re 6234 5134 62 61 
Cont. Baking Co... 333% 295% 32 31 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 32% 28 39 30 
ee ea 164 152 re 
Cream of Wheat... 29% 28% .... 29% 
Dow Chemical .... 68% 5634 68 66 
Gen. Baking Co.... 10 9 9 9 
Serena 135 128 —" 129 
Gen, Foods Corp... 47 40 44 
Gen. Mills, Ince. .. 69 5834 eit % 59 
in a , e 115 103 103 103 
Merck & Co. .....: 375% 29%: «34 34 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 40 35 ; 38 
ee te, Oe 163% 148 149% 150 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 59% 42%, 58 5654, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 444% 40% 41 1 
Procter & Gamble. 50% 4434 47% 443% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 37% 33% 36% 36 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 32% 34% 34% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 373% 413 41 
Sterling Drug 31% 25% 305 30% 
Un. Bise. of Am. .. 295% 26% 2734 26% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 32% 2534 4834 32% 
Ward Baking Co... 15% 12! 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 110 115 
American Bakeries Co. ...... 3456 3434 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 75 80 
Riser, Chs., PER. .... 02005. 1 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 90% 93 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 25 128% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 89 91 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... 71 713% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 91 95 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91% 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

June June 
14, 21, 


-—1957— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp.. 6% 4% va 5K 
Hathaway Bak., 

Mees. HR | sare wie. 4% a 35% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. .. 29% 23% 29 291%, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Nagy Corp. 
d. 


of N SS ) Pee 99% 101 
Horn & ‘riardart Corp. 

2 ee Deere 117% «121 
CN, TI, a kes sveseseveesse 11 11y, 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 334 4 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd..... 65 85 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 
i 14, 
-—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close — 
Canada Bread .... 3.00 2.50 .... 2.5 
P Bickvasatn 55 51 51 a 
Can. Bakeries xe 5 4 4.75 4.95 
— Food Prod.. 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 
phresieipadehrace 8% 8 8 8 

rid. OO Tree 50 43 4334 44 
Catelli Food, ie a 19 ee oe 

De Sikes Gee Sito «0 38% 34 otce OD 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 6% 61% 6% 
Federal Grain ..... 33% 26 26 27% 

eT ere 283%, 25 264%, 27 
Gen, Bakeries .... 6.00 4.85 5.75 6.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 83 80 ‘ay ae 
Lake of the 

Woods, Pfd. .... 126 122 vane 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 8% 7 13%, 

rete 92 89 91 91 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 25% 24 

nib:h.d00 #1 p60 086 26 ee 
— ee éc55% 39 30 33 314% 

_ Saree 165 135 139 135 

sta Brands ...... onee Taree. 
Toronto Elevs. ... 20 17% 17% 18% 

United Grain, A .. 16% 15% 16% 16 
w _ G., A .... 27% 18% 27 27% 
a errs 28 19% 27% 27% 

Pra. ee 90% 91 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Memphis Inspections 


Of Grain Reported 


MEMPHIS — Grains inspected by 
the Memphis Board of Trade’s grain 
inspection department during May 
have been reported by Arthur A. 
Williams, executive vice president. 

The grain inspected amounted to: 
Corn, 1,198,320 bu.; barley, 492,400 
bu.; oats, 312.400 bu.; soybeans, 245,- 


170 bu.; wheat, 49,200 bu.; grain 
sorghums, 11,960 bu.; and rye, 1,550 
bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING FIRM BUILDS 
MACON, GA.—The Carroll Baking 
Co., Macon, is constructing a com- 
mercial building in the 3800 block of 
Broadway here. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Task Group Reports on Ways 
To Increase Industrial 
Use of Cereal Grains 


How can more industrial uses be 
found for cereal grains? 

The task group on industrial uses 
for grain (other than alcohol) of the 
President’s Bipartisan Commission 
for Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products sums up its report 
on this question with this answer: 


“This group recommends that in- 
dustry be provided with economic 
incentives, and that a greatly ex- 
panded program of long range re- 
search be initiated.” 


The report continues: “It is be- 
lieved by this group that, if present 
industrial uses for grains are to be 
expanded, or new uses firmly estab- 
lished, it will be necessary to offer 
industry an incentive. The reason for 
this is primarily because the present 
selling prices of grains for feed uses 
are too high, and too variable over 
short periods of time, to permit the 
profitable use of such grains in many 
industrial fields. 

“If substantial quantities of grains 
are to be used by industry, it is im- 
portant that both the supply and the 
price be guaranteed for a period of 
five years—five is suggested as a 
minimum, At the same time, care 
must be taken that incentives be 
specifically excluded for developments 
that would adversely affect indus- 
trial products now being made from 
domestic agricultural raw materials.” 

Group Members 

Members of the task group were T. 
S. Carswell, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, chairman; H. A. 
Bonyun, Publicker Industries, Phila- 
delphia; R. E. Chaddock, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Homer 
E. Duffey, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
W. Dayton Maclay, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill.; Ralph H. 
Manley, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Erwin A. Olason, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank J. Prochaska, Grain Process- 
ing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa; Willis G. 
Gullivan, Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee; Robert B. Taylor, Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission, Pendleton; 
E. R. Weyer, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn; and D. E. Wilcox, Huron 
milling division, Hercules Powder Co., 
Royal Oak, Mich. Carl F. Speh, 
USDA, Washington, was assistant to 
the group. 

This group was charged with these 
responsibilities: Suggest new uses for 
grains not now in effect. Examine the 
magnitude and potential for expan- 
sion of present industrial uses. Ex- 
amine the existing research program. 
Suggest research which may be need- 
ed to develop increased industrial 
uses. 

Congress recently released this 
group’s report. In it the group rec- 
ommends a greatly expanded, inte- 
grated and long range program of re- 
search comprising: . 

Basic and fundamental re- 

search on the composition and 
the physical and chemical properties 
of cereal grains, their fractions and 
derived products. 

Applied and developmental re- 

search on new products, grain 
processing and conversion processes. 

3 Pilot plant and demonstration 

“ operations to reduce new prod- 
uct development to practice. 

To conduct this program, the group 


says important and necessary sup- 
porting operations and _ facilities 
should be provided to expedite and 
make the research program of most 
value in the shortest possible time. 
Such support would include the es- 
tablishment of: 

A continuing and aggressive 

program of product, market 
and economic analyses to maintain 
balance between the technical and 
economic factors, trends and develop- 
ments. 

Definite procedures for the 

close coperation between in- 
dustry and research bodies. 

Practicable and realistic poli- 

cies for the procurement of 
best qualified scientists, technologists, 
consultants and administrators in to- 
day’s highly competitive services 
market. 

A system of educational sup- 

port for the attraction and 
training of young research personnel 
in the fields important to the re- 
search program. 

A program for the utilization 

of holdings of blocked cur- 
rencies in foreign lands for research 
in such countries, which research 
will foster industrial use of our grain 
and grain products. 

A program of grants-in-aid, re- 

search scholarships and re- 
search contracts to qualified univer- 
sities, colleges and research institu- 
tions for the prosecution of selected 
parts of the total research and de- 
velopment program. 


Program Administration 


The expanded research program, 
the group feels, should be administer- 
ed under the direction of USDA, and 
it should be built around USDA’s re- 
search organization, with existing 
laboratories and facilities serving as 
a nucleus. 

An allotment of 30 to 40% of new 
funds appropriated by Congress for 
the increased use of agricultural 
products should be directed to de- 
veloping new uses for cereal grains, 
the group points out. Means should 
be provided for continuity in support 
of the research program over a period 
of at least three years. 

The group suggests that legislation 
be enacted so that the research pro- 
gram would be assured of continuing 
over a period of years. Such legisla- 
tion should permit grants, scholar- 
ships, purchase of any property need- 
ed to carry out the program, etc. 


Research Areas 


Five research areas -— industrial 
products for specific end uses, indus- 
trial chemicals-selected classes, agri- 
cultural chemicals, food and feed 
products and basic and supporting re- 
search—are proposed by the task 
group. 

Proposals under industrial products 
for specific end uses include: In- 
creased utilization of cereal grain 
products in paper and paper prod- 
ucts. Utilization of cereal grains and 
derived products in the production of 
plastics and plasticizers. Investiga- 
tions on the incorporation of cereal 
grains and cereal grain products in 
the production of structural materi- 
als, such as insulating board, hard- 
board, resin-bonded particle board, 
container board and core stock for 
furriture construction. 


Investigation of the microbial pro- 
duction of rubber from grains and 
its utilization in the manufacture of 
tires and other products for which 
natural rubber is best suited. Utiliza- 
tion of grain and grain products in 
highway construction. Cereal grain 
products in ore refining. Development 
of products from cereal grains for the 
oil drilling and petroleum industry. 
Products from cereals for treatment 
of natural water, sewage and indus- 
trial wastes. 


Industrial Chemicals 


The proposals in the area of indus- 
trial chemicals-selected classes in- 
clude: Industrial development of di- 
aldehyde starch for low cost produc- 
tion of new and improved polymers, 
chemical intermediates, superior 
modified starches and other large vol- 
ume products. Establishment of high- 
amylose corn as a new industrial crop 
by developing uses for its unique type 
of starch. 

Development of industrial products 
from wheat gluten. More efficient 
production of fermentation acids from 
grain products and the conversion of 
these acids to new useful end prod- 
ucts. Expanded use of starch and 
other grain products for the produc- 
tion of industrial surfactants for ap- 
plication in petroleum, textiles, paper, 
foods and related fields. Production of 
industrial enzymes from cereal grain 
and their products by fermentation 
methods. Chemical and microbial con- 
version of dextrose and other sac- 
charides from cereal starches to new 
carbohydrate polymers of industrial 
value. Development of antioxidants 
from cereals for use in foods, feeds 
and in industrial products such as 
rubber, gasoline and petroleum. 


Agricultural Chemicals 

Research into the area of agricul- 
tural chemicals includes these pro- 
posals: Industrial conversion of cereal 
grains to microbial protein concen- 
trates of high nutritional value to im- 
prove the feeding value of cereal 
grains and to expand their use in 
livestock rations. 

The industrial production of anti- 
biotics by fermentation of grain prod- 
ucts for use against diseases of im- 
portant field and horticultural crops. 
Soil conditioners derived from cereal 
grains. Industrial conversion of grain 
into growth factors for livestock by 
fermentation processes. Development 
of herbicides, insecticides, fungicides 
and their adjuncts from cereal grain 
products. 

There are two proposals in the area 
of food and food products: Develop- 
ment of new and increased food and 
feed uses of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. Industrial processing of the 
minor small grains to develop new 
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and improved feed products. 

In the area of basic and supporting 
research the task group proposes: 
Compositional studies to support re- 
search on expanded industrial utiliza- 
tion of grain. Determination of the 
physical and chemical properties and 
fundamental reactions of grain con- 
stituents and their derivatives as a 
basis for the chemical and biochemi- 
cal conversion of grain into indus- 
trially useful products. 

Operation and improvement of the 
Agricultural Research Service culture 
collection of molds, yeasts, bacteria, 
actinomycetes and other micro-organ- 
isms maintained at the Northern 
Branch (USDA research station at 
Peoria, Ill.) to provide a reservoir of 
authentic micro-organisms for use in 
making antibiotics, vitamins, feeds, 
enzymes, chemicals, assays and iden- 
tifications of importance to utilization 
of agricultural products. 

The final proposal in this area is 
for research to provide new and im- 
proved cereal milling and processing. 
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A TAX REDUCTION PLAN — The 
share of the nation’s output now go- 
ing into taxes can be cut almost in 
half by 1975 if the tax structure is 
revised to encourage individual ac- 
complishment and sustain the crea- 
tive forces of production, according 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Even if taxes should stay at the 
present high level of over $100 bil- 
lion a year, the burden will become 
far less if national output is ex- 
panded to $750 billion—82% above 
1956—as predicted, the company’s 
public relations department says, for 
taxes then would pre-empt not 25% 
of the nation’s production, as they do 
now, but only about 14% of it. 

The cost of government services es- 
sential to the growing nation must 
remain high, the company concedes, 
but must be kept well behind the rate 
of advance of production if our stand- 
ard of living is to continue growing. 
The load on the nation will decline 
only as output grows faster than tax 
demands. To lighten the tax burden 
significantly, the nation’s output must 
be increased, says Du Pont, and as 
rapidly as possible, for nations, like 
men, can carry a burden more easily 
as their strength increases. 

The discussion of taxes is in a new 
booklet, “The Story of Taxes,” pub- 
lished by Du Pont as part of the na- 
tionally distributed “This is Du 
Pont” series. It declares that present 
tax laws threaten to slow or cripple 
the nation’s potential for growth, and 
thus undermine the potential for tax 
cuts. It maintains that the full po- 
tential for growth can be attained 
only if people discipline strictly their 
demands for government services and 
if individuals are provided the incen- 
tives to develop their ideas and to 
invest their savings in high-risk 
ventures. Writes the booklet’s au- 
thor: 

“The interests of all are best 

served by economic growth, and the 
tax system should be judged by its 
impact here. The progress that the 
American nation has made has been 
predicated upon individual incentives. 
If these incentives can be encouraged, 
and the nation’s creative energies 
unleashed, the nation’s output can be 
increased, and the burden of taxation 
made lighter for all.” 
@ Incentive curtailed—Many present 
taxes have the opposite effect and 
curtail individual incentive as well as 
initiative and the industrial growth 
which means added production and 
new jobs, the booklet points out. 
They detract from the individual’s in- 
centive to invest in business ventures, 
and make it more diffcult to raise 
new funds for growth. High tax 
rates on individuals deplete the 
sources of risk capital that are neces- 
sary to the new ventures which can 
help create new products, new jobs, 
and higher levels of prosperity, it con- 
tinues. 

Investors who could afford to back 
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high-risk ventures often are driven 
by current income tax rates toward 


investments which are safe and 
sound, “The Story of Taxes” says, 
and the small and _ venturesome 
firms, a vital element in economic 
growth, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to attract capital for growth 
and expansion. 

Ordinarily, such firms appeal to in- 
vestors by offering promise of a high 
rate of return. But income taxes 
absorb so much of the return to the 
investor that the high-risk ventures 
lose their attraction. Investors ‘‘stand 
to gain little and perhaps lose all. 
They thus are likely to turn to such 
things as tax-free state and muni- 
cipal bonds, where the net return is 
substantially larger than most risky 
ventures could promise, and where 
the risks are almost nil.” 

“The net effect,” the booklet con- 
cludes, “is to slow the growth of 
many ventures which could help 
speed progress.” 

What is needed, Du Pont suggests, 

















is a tax structure that will encourage 
individual incentives, and make the 
opportunity for gain more nearly 
commensurate with the risks. 

If the U.S. is to realize its po- 
tential for growth, “our future tax 
structure must encourage, rather 
than retard, individual accomplish- 
ment; it must sustain, rather than 
handicap, the creative forces which 
have produced so abundantly. Tax 
requirements must be filled without 
paralyzing our economic advance or 
restricting our opportunities. Only in 
this way can the U.S. discharge its 
responsibilities before the world and 
fulfill the broad natural aspirations 
of its people,” the booklet says. 

@ Punitive or discriminatory taxes, 
whatever their purpose, afford no 
solution, the booklet declares. Re- 
viewing the history of taxation from 
earliest civilizations, it says: ‘In the 
end the burden must be borne by all 
segments of the population. The real 
question is simply that of gathering 
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ANTIQUE BAG—Arthur Downer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. salesman, left, and 
P. C. McGrath, present manager of the Bemis St. Louis factory, display a 1915 
bag still used by the Missouri Farmers Association Exchange, after 42 years 


of service. 


June 25, 1957 














taxes with the least possible restraint 
upon the strength, the vitality and 
the prospects of the country’s eco- 
nomy.” 

One example of discriminatory tax- 
ation cited by the booklet is a pro- 
posal before Congress to graduate 
corporation taxes in proportion to 
earnings. Not only would such a law 
fail to raise any additional revenue, 
but it “would erect a solid barrier to 
future progress.” Such a discrimina- 
tory tax on corporations ‘would 
sharply curtail the funds they need 
for future investment, penalize their 
efficiency, and offer the venturesome 
only the prospect of a precipitous de- 
cline in rate of return.” 

Suggesting specific avenues to in- 
creased investment, Du Pont cites 
three proposals: 

First, tax revision to make the re- 
turn on investment more attractive; 
second, modifications to keep invest- 
ment funds fluid so that they can 
respond to swift-changing economic 
needs; last, establishment of a tax 
structure that will “encourage—or at 
least not penalize—industrial growth 
and expansion.” 

The nation needs “a continuous 
flow of new ideas, and of the invest- 
ment funds required to make them 
commercial realities .. . Rate reduc- 
tions in individual taxes to provide 
adequate incentives for new ideas 
and new investment would cause only 
a small and temporary loss of reve- 
nue. For the resultant stimulation to 
business would soon increase the 
number of dollars flowing into the 
U.S. Treasury.” 
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HOW OLD CAN A BAG BE?—Is a 
bag old at 42 years of age? Not nec- 
essarily, for a Bemis salesman, Arthur 
Downer, while calling on a customer 
recently, saw a bag marked “Bemis- 
1915” still in active service and with- 
out holes. 

This veteran container is of a type 
known as a Bemis “A.” It is of seam- 
less osnaburg cotton. At present it 
belongs to the Missouri Farmers 
Assn. exchange in Columbia, having 
outlived its original purchaser, the 
Boone County Grain & Elevator Co. 

According to Jack Zanius, manager 
of the exchange, this is one of the 
many bags rented to farmers for 
bringing seed to market. Such bags, 
says Mr. Zanius, pass through the of- 
fice a minimum of five times annual- 
ly, which indicates not less than 420 
trips between market and farm for 
this particular bag since 1915. 

P. C. McGrath, manager of the St. 
Louis Bemis bag factory, who sold 
the original order to Boone County 
Grain & Elevator Co. while employed 
as a salesman, reports that the bag 
was manufactured by the old Bemis 
“Home Cotton Mills’ at 2400 S. 2nd 
St., St. Louis. This is now the ad- 
dress of the company’s “visinet” mill. 
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THE FARMER-BUSINESSMAN 


DDRESSING a Farm Bureau audience in 
A northwestern Minnesota recently, Ron Ken- 
nedy, vice president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, remarked that one of the prices com- 
mercial farming has had to pay for the privilege 
of moving from its earlier state as a subsistence 
occupation or a ‘“‘way of life” to its present status 
as an extremely highly capitalized business is that 
farming becomes subject to the same hazards and 
faces the same problems as any other highly- 
capitalized business venture. The cost-price 
squeeze of which the farmer complains clearly in- 
dicates the fact, said Mr. Kennedy, that in his 
business the farmer now has to deal with the same 
impact of competition that every other business 
must struggle with in trying to keep pace with the 
changing demands of consumers and to keep the 
operation on the profit side of the ledger. 

“As an illustration of how very highly capi- 
talized the family-operated commercial farms 
have become,” said Mr. Kennedy, “let us remem- 
ber that while it takes approximately $14,000 of 
capitalization to provide one job in American in- 
dustry as a whole, the figure is about $50,000 to 
provide one job on a typically good corn-belt farm. 
In the winter wheat belt the average capital in- 
vested per farm is about $55,000, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Perhaps it is 
even higher in this area of Minnesota. In com- 
munity after community, in our Upper Midwest, 
there will be found today farmer-businessmen with 
as much invested in their machinery alone as 
many of their important fellow businessmen in 
town have invested in their entire operations. It 
is this development, of course, which has been 
the great leveler in the kind of good living we 
all enjoy. This development does mean, however, 
that farmers will have to come more and more 
to thinking and acting and approaching their prob- 
lems in the same way that other business people 
do.” 

Mr. Kennedy observed that the farming busi- 
ness, particularly in the wheat country, faces 
some pretty difficult business decisions. An ex- 
cellent assembly line is turning out more wheat 
than consumers are showing a readiness to buy. 
Despite the valiant efforts of the flour and grain 
industries per capita consumption of wheat flour 
products declines, while per capita consumption of 
livestock products increases. To an industrialist 
this would suggest the possibility that agriculture 
must do some re-tooling. 

“The competition grows increasingly tough,” 
remarked Mr. Kennedy, “as other areas revolu- 
tionize their farm production, and the prudent 
farmer-businessman in the wheat country faces 
the necessity of doing some mighty hard-headed 
planning right now in 1957. It is easy to see, be- 
cause the statistics show it, that the consumer 
wants animal products if they can be afforded. 
Evidence that this is no temporary condition is 
found in recent studies of very high income con- 
sumers and luxury eating establishments, where 
the cost of the food is not a determining factor. 
The USDA has found that such eating habits are 
a fairly accurate prediction of what all the rest of 
us common people will be eating a few years 
hence—and they all show a still greater shift to- 
ward animal-product diets. 

“We know, however, that from the standpoint 
of producing grain, this is not necessarily a bad 
thing to happen... because it takes approximate- 
ly seven times as much grain to feed the same 
population when that grain is processed through 
animals, as it would take to feed those people on 
a 100% cereal diet. But the grain has to be pro- 
duced at feed prices, and the whole farm opera- 
tion takes on a different character... and in the 
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hands of a man who knows what he’s doing, most 
likely a more profitable character. 

“In approaching a business decision, the first 
thing one thinks of is research, and unfortunately 
the producers of grain—particularly of wheat— 
have been neglecting this far too long. 

“Research is the very heart of dynamic capi- 
talism in America. The average industrial firm 
devotes about $2 of every $100 of gross income 
for basic market research, but only about 4¢ of 
every $100 obtained from farm production goes 
for research to expand market uses. Even that 
small figure of 4¢ includes considerable research 
in cotton, dairy products, and meat; hence, we 
must conclude that the research for wheat mar- 
keting is very small indeed. 

“This is not to say that the farmers of this 
area do not already have at their command a great 
many tools and research facts they can use right 
now in reaching some hard-headed decisions on 
what direction to go for the future. But we have 
rather tended to leave the research job entirely 
to others and while the colleges and the federal 
government have done a great job within the 
means at their disposal, the total funds allocated 
for research are terribly small. The only cure for 
this is for the farmer-businessmen who are the 
chief beneficiaries of any such research to take a 
greater interest and much greater responsibility 
in their own behalf. We in your milling industry 
could certainly use more help in promoting the 
use of flour! 

“You have only one final person to please— 
the consumer—if you wish to enjoy the continued 
and increased patronage of this consumer and 
hence the good and prosperous life that you can 
get in no other way. In trying to please the con- 
sumer, you have at your disposal a great and com- 
petitive team of processors and selling forces in 
our food industries who are going to continue to 
try their utmost to capture as big a share of the 
consumer’s dollar for you as they can. 

“If you get the implication that I am skeptical 
of how much of this good life can be obtained 
through legislation or votes in Congress which 
disregard the consumer, then you are right. The 
consumer has one main way of telling us what we 
need to know, and that is through price, under 
freely competitive market conditions. The stop- 
gap votes of money in Congress sometimes prevent 
price temporarily from doing its job, but this is 
a bit like the ostrich putting his head in the sand 
to hide. You can’t really keep a good price down— 
or a true price hidden—very long. 

“T believe that if I were to choose, as a farmer- 
businessman whether to spend 5% of my time de- 
veloping my own program and 95% lobbying and 
pushing for a vote in Congress, or to turn it around 
and work 95% on my own problems and plans 
and 5% on lobbying, I’d be inclined to move in 
the latter direction. 

“There is no cure-all, no secret weapon in this 
battle for the consumer’s dollar. There is no easy 
solution to the problem of the wheat producer. 
Some paths are merely less difficult than others. 
As each farmer-businessman chooses the path he 
proposes to follow, it would be well to take ac- 
count of where the path leads, as well as how 
pleasant is the first step. The right path may be 
the hardest, but greater profits and better living 
surely lie at the end of it.” 
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NO HOOVERIZING IN CONGRESS 


ESPITE what a slap-happy congressman de- 
D scribes as “one of the most persistent cam- 
paigns ever waged,” the 85th Congress has virtual- 
ly ignored nationwide citizen demands for action 
on the government reorganization proposals of the 
second Hoover Commission. 

A total of 145 bills that would carry out 58 
specific recommendations have been introduced 
and referred to 16 committees, but with five 
months of the session already gone, here is the 
dismal Congressional record on these bipartisan 
measures: 

Not a single Hoover Commission bill has be- 
come law. 

Only three bills have passed either the House 
or Senate. 

Hearings have been held on only six measures. 

No additional hearings are scheduled. 

Most of these measures go to the root of the 
federal spending problem Congress has been grap- 
pling with, in that they would amend or repeal 
many of the statutes that either authorize or re- 
quire the continuation of projects and programs 
of questionable value. 

But the House and Senate Appropriations com- 
mittees—which have made sizeable cuts in every 
fiscal 1958 money bill considered to date—are 
powerless to take advantage of these additional 
savings opportunities until and unless the legisla- 


tive committees face up to their responsibility. So. 


far they have not done so. 

A recent analysis by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. identified 24 specific places 
where the immediate adoption and implementation 
of Hoover Commission recommendations would 
make it possible to reduce fiscal 1958 appropria- 
tions at least $1 billion. 

Time alone rules out the possibility of final 
favorable action on many of these measures prior 
to adjournment. But at least five proposals merit 
prompt attention and vigorous support. They 
would put Congress on record as directing federal 
agencies to get out and stay out of business-type 
activities except where absolutely necessary, 
strengthen General Services Administration man- 
agement of federal surplus property disposal ac- 
tivities, extend the President’s authority to initiate 
implementation of Hoover Commission proposals 
through submission of reorganization plans to Con- 
gress, provide for gradual liquidation of the Postal 
Savings System, and establish a Defense Supply 
and Service Administration to integrate certain 
military supply management activities. ° 

At risk of being thrown in jail for lobbying, it 
may be remarked that Congress can demonstrate 
the sincerity of its economy drive and give its 
appropriations committees a helping hand only by 
acting favorably on these bipartisan proposals be- 
tween now and adjournment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROFLIGATE GOVERNMENT—It is the 
highest impertinence and presumption, in kings 
and ministers, to pretend to watch over the eco- 
nomy of private people, and to restrain their ex- 
pense, either by sumptuary laws, or by prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign luxuries. They are 
themselves always, and without any exception, the 
greatest spend-thrifts in the society. Let them 
look well after their own expense, and they may 
safely trust private people with theirs. If their 
own extravagance does not ruin the state, that of 
their subjects never will—Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, 1776. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 








In the last 25 years, civilian employment has 
increased 1.2% a year compounded while total 
civilian government employment has gone up 
3.2% a year compounded—or when will all be 
working for the government? 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Correction of U.K. 
Import Figures 


There was some eyebrow raising 
among North American milling ex- 
ecutives and among importers, too, 
when this column reported on June 
11 that the U.S. had sold 26,091,028 
sacks (100 lb.) flour to the U.K. in 
the seven months ended March 31, 
1957. One export manager comment- 
ed: “The information was really 
exaggerated.” That is perhaps the 
understatement of the year. 

D. E. Murphy, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers Assn, 
has provided revised figures and 
brought them up to date to include 
the month of April. In the eight- 
month period, U.S. sales of flour to 
the U.K. totaled only 384,485 sacks. 
In the same space of time, the Ca- 
nadian mills shipped 3,095,995 sacks. 

Though the figures were wrong? 
the contention presented still re- 
mains the same in that subsidized 
exports are hitting the Canadians in 
the historical U.K. market. The 
American millers increased their 
trade in the eight months ended 
April 30 over the same period a 
year ago by 122,888 sacks. The Ca- 
nadians, on the other hand, dropped 
business to the amount of 172,157 
sacks. 

The U.S. is not the ohly competi- 
tion for the Canadian millers. Mr. 
Murphy’s figures indicate that sev- 
eral other countries have come onto 
the market in a small way. This 
business also serves to cut back the 
trade that Canada has enjoyed for 
many years. Australia, of course, 
has an equal tradition of business 
with the British and the millers of 
that country have reentered the pic- 
ture to a greater degree this year 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. The appended table details 
the situation. 

Imports of Wheat Flour Into the U.K. 
Sacks of 100 Ib. 


April, Eight months ending April, 
57 1957 1956 195 





Australia ..149,252 1,255,843 656,583 660,045 
Canada ...400,045 3,095,995 3,268,152 4,127,969 
Oth. British 22 863 ,017 735 
Algeria ... 46  awtnm -amurcs 
Argentina . 1,576 10,746 mee 8 | (kiwnes 
Belgium ... 2,597 23,335 23,829 30,652 
DEN. céivesnea —ceudene ! 4,630 
France 12,803 62,004 125,381 166,774 
Germany i,t 8,9 fer 
ee 3,306 ee? eee meen 
Netherlands 1,780 14,519 29,463 32,150 
Poland .... 336 He reese wanes 
U.S.A. ....114,797 384,485 261,597 126,024 
Other 

foreign . .seses 2 681 1,148 

Total ...687,672 4,864,486 4,383,675 5,150,127 


“Abolish Shipping 
Conferences” 


Sir William Rootes, chairman of 
Britain’s Dollar Exports Council, has 
urged shipowners to abolish the 
“conferences” that regulate charges. 
What is wanted in the shipping 
world, he says, is a little cut-throat 
competition. 

His point is one which will appeal 
to flour exporters and flour importers 
for freight costs can make the differ- 
ence between a sale and no sale. Of 
equal importance to the flour trade 
in recent months has been the short- 
age of available ships and in some 
cases orders were lost because of the 
lack of transport at the right place 
at the right time. More ships, Sir 
William feels, would promote the 
competition he considers to be neces- 
sary for the health of the shipping 


business and for international trade 
generally. 


FAO Group Discusses 
World Grain Trade 


The recently established “group on 
grains,” an auxiliary body of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
committee on commodity problems, 
held its first meeting recently. The 
group is an intergovernmental body 
charged with studying world eco- 
nomic problems in connection with 
wheat and coarse grains. 

The terms of reference embrace 
the gathering and dissemination of 
statistical information on grain pro- 
duction, consumption and trade; the 
study of world market trends and 
the analysis of national policies and 
their international repercussions. 

The program of work will include: 


The supply and demand situa- 
tion; production, trade and price 
trends and outlook; 

Improvement of statistics so 
as to give a more complete pic- 


ture of supplies and utilization of 
grains in more countries; 

Repercussions on the world 
market of national policies in re- 
gard to production, prices and 
trade and on the volume and 
structure of international trans- 
actions; and the possibilities of 
lessening the present imbalance 
in the grain supply. and demand 
situation — particularly through 
measures to prevent the accum- 
ulation of surpluses. 


The International Wheat Council 
is participating in the discussions. 


ICA Provides Grain 
Test Equipment 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced an award 
for the supply of grain testing equip- 
ment for Formosa. The successful 
bidder was the Trans-Ocean Trading 
Co. of Taipei and the supplier is 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, 
Ill. Cost of the equipment is $5,075. 





Harry A. Bullis 
Advocates More 


Free Trade 


WASHINGTON — Increased trade, 
especially trade through private 
channels, was advocated by Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in a talk June 14 
during a conference on foreign trade 
and related economic subjects being 
conducted by the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy. 

Mr. Bullis noted the increase in 
U.S. foreign trade as ‘almost phe- 
nomenal.” This reveals two important 
facts, he pointed out. “The first is 
that our foreign trade is assisting to 
maintain the economy at increasing- 
ly high levels at a time when there 
is a tendency toward decline in some 
sectors. The second fact is that the 
large amounts of foreign aid which 


, we have given have resulted in sub- 


stantial gains in foreign trade.” 

Mr. Bullis called attention to post- 
war economic developments in France 
and Germany as “an important les- 
son for us.” Germany has prospered 
and France has not, he said, because 
Germany freed her trade more and 
more as a matter of policy while 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and now in effect to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S, and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports on May 27 and June 10. 
The levels now operating, with the 
previous figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 814¢ (714¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 8¢ (%7¢); Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
The adjustments can be changed on a 
day-to-day basis. 





France has been very “protective” 
and “restrictive.” 

“T do not see how it is possible for 
any industry to justify to its stock- 
holders requests for protection on 
some of its products, while at the 
same time it is seeking concessions 
to exploit foreign markets,’ Mr. 
Bullis continued. 

“There are millions of stockholders 
who have shares in corporations 
which have considerable stake in ex- 
port trade. There are more millions 
whose companies are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the 
imports of materials which go into 
their products. In such companies, 
management should tell the stock- 
holders that increased foreign trade 
is in their interests. 

“We should tell our stockholders 
that expanding foreign trade is vital 
to an expanding economy. We should 
explain that in the long run imports 
plus capital investments abroad must 
balance our exports. Trade is a two- 
way street. Therefore imports are as 
important as exports in keeping our 
economy strong and aggressive. 

“We should explain the economic 
aspects of foreign trade, both as to 
exports and imports, how foreign aid 
has been a stimulant to trade and 
how the Administration’s program 
for increased trade will be beneficial 
both at home and abroad, so that 
aid may be reduced. 

“We should impress upon our 
stockholders the significance of for- 
eign trade in a sound foreign policy. 
A stronger position in world trade 
will enable us to compete more effec- 
tively with the Communist Bloc. In- 
creased trade, especially trade 
through private channels, will gain 
the understanding, respect and friend- 
ship of the people with whom we do 
business abroad.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PERMIT BOOKS OUT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is distributing producer’s de- 
livery permit books for the 1957-58 
crop year. Although mailed to eleva- 
tor agents June 17-19, the books are 
not to be released to applicants until 
after the close of the current crop 
year July 31. 


June 25, 1957 


Canada Fights 
Outbreaks of 


Insects 


REGINA, SASK., CANADA—“To 
date this year the Plant Industry 
Branch of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has_ shipped 
enough grasshopper insecticides to 
spray more than 100,000 acres of in- 
fested farmland in southern Saskat- 
chewan,” Hon. I. C. Nollet, minister 
of agriculture, reported on June 13. 
“All requests for chemical have 
been met from stores held since the 
last infestation six years ago,” he 
added. 

“In spite of a forecast of only light 
infestations in a few southern munici- 
palities this year, grasshoppers have 
attacked grain crops over a wide area 
of southern Saskatchewan,” Mr. Nol- 
let said. “However, prompt action by 
farmers in applying aldrin and chlor- 
dane is reducing crop losses in se- 
riously affected areas. Spray concen- 
trates are being shipped to affected 
municipalities daily by the Plant In- 
dustry Branch. These chemical sup- 
plies are carryover from the last se- 
rious grasshopper invasion which 
ended in 1951. They have been main- 
tained since that time as a strategic 
reserve to meet a situation such as 


‘materialized this spring. 


Most seriously affected by grass- 
hoppers is the south central part 
of the province, in the Mankota, 
Glentworth, Kincaid, Ponteix, Min- 
ton, Lake Alma and Wood Moun- 
tain districts. Less serious infesta- 
tions are present in the Burstall, 
Lemsford, Abbey, Pennant, Con- 
quest, Broderick, Loreburn, Midale 
and Radville districts, with minor 
activity at Carnduff and Gainsbor- 
ough. 


Mr. Nollet stated that the present 
infestation is not comparable to 
those of the 1930’s or late 1940's 
when crop losses approached $30 mil- 
lion in one year. However, in some 
municipalities the degree of infesta- 
tion may be termed serious and could 
be the forerunner of another cycle of 
grasshopper outbreaks which have 
plagued Saskatchewan since settle- 
ment began. “Fortunately,” the Min- 
ister added, ‘with modern chemicals 
available for control, it is possible to 
sharply reduce crop losses.” 

In other parts of Saskatchewan, red 
back cutworms are attacking crops, 
according to R. E. McKenzie, direc- 
tor of the Provincial Plant Industry 
Branch at Regina. Crops being af- 
fected include flax, rapeseed, oats and 
barley, with serious damage occurring 
in many cases. Damage to garden 
crops may also occur. Reports of in- 
festations have been received from 
Lloydminster, Marsden, North Battle- 
ford, McDowell, Birch Hills, Viscount 
and Colonsay. The red back cutworm 
normally occurs in the park belt but 
may extend into the prairie region. 


“Infestations are somewhat scat- 
tered and by no means occur in every 
field in a district. Counts of nine 
worms per square foot have been re- 
corded in some fields,” Mr. McKenzie 
said. 
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CONTRACT AWARDED 

BISMARCK, N.D.— Hover Vilgen 
Construction Co., East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been awarded an $83,000 
contract to construct an elevator at 
the North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
at Grand Forks. Capacity will be 
42,500 bu. 
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NEW WHEAT 


(Continued from page 10) 





eals have been man’s staple food 
since the beginning of civilization. 
Wheat, particularly as bread of one 
kind or another is the main cereal 
used. In fact, for most people in the 
area from which he comes, wheat 


makes up more than 80% of their 
diet. 
If Americans are to sell their 


wheat to people in that part of the 
world, the wheat must make chapatis 
that are satisfactory, Mr. Qureshi 
explains. Burt promises to be that 
type of wheat. First, it is amber col- 
ored. Red wheats give a red color to 
the flour and produce an unattractive 
chapati, since much of the wheat is 
milled as whole kernel flour on stone 
mills. This color is unattractive to 
these people. So amber or white 
wheats are best. 

Burt’s flour makes up into a satis- 
factory dough ball and then flattens 
properly into a thin round sheet. Mr. 
Qureshi has been doing this by hand 
to simulate actual conditions under 
which Asiatics would be handling the 
flour. The chapati is next placed on 
a griddle and turned several times. 
That way the sides become stiff and 
the center puffs up. He says the 
chapati is usually buttered and eaten 
warm. 

But it must also maintain its fla- 
vor, softness, and flexibility for 8 or 


10 hours after it is cooked. Mr. 
Qureshi says Burt dough handles 
well, rolls properly, and makes a 


chapati of proper shape and uniform- 
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ity. It also meets the other criteria 
well. 

Washington club wheats proved 
unsatisfactory. But Burt can be 
b'ended with Elmar—the poorest 
chapati maker—for example, and 
still make satisfactory chapatis. Mr. 
Qureshi has used a mix of half and 
half, as well as 40% Burt and 60% 
Elmar flour, and still gotten accept- 
able results. 

Burt was released for certified seed 
production last summer. Supplies of 
the seed should be available to grow- 
ers for planting this fall. It is recom- 
mended for production in the drier 
rainfall areas—14 in. and under—of 
Washington and Oregon. 
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commodity markets, particularly in 
the edible oil field. 

The big commodity programs for 
wheat for India and Brazil have ob- 
tained their U.S. funds from the pre- 
vious extension of the act, and thev 
are certain to continue. The big issue 
is the passage of this bill so that 
Foreign Agricultural Service of USDA 
can swing into action to get edible oil 
procurement authorization negotia- 
tions started and procurement au- 
thorizations issued so that the oil 
crop oils will be out of the way be- 
fore new crop supplies reach the mar- 
ket. 

FAS officials said that if the bil- 
lion-dollar authorization is approved, 
they will pin-point their procurement 
authorizations more definitely to 
those commodities where exports will 
have greater farm price strengthen- 
ing influence. This, however, would 
not mean that, as in the past, such 
wheat requirements for Yugoslavia 
would be sacrificed or reduced purely 
to get edible fats exported. 

This bill, in addition to the billion- 
dollar authorization, also amends the 
Mutual Security Act by providing an- 
other $300 million for use by the 
Chief Executive in making donations 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses to re- 
lieve emergency disaster conditions in 
foreign nations. 

Another variant in the House bill 
was an amendment offered by the 
House Agriculture Committee which 
would limit to 25% of the counter- 
part funds available in foreign cur- 
rencies to U.S. business organizations 
for creation of facilities in foreign 
countries for purposes which would 
broaden the use of U.S. agricultural 
commodities, provided, however, that 
such expansion of production of prod- 
ucts made from agricultural products 
would not be exported to the U.S. 
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FIRE IN GRAIN SHIP 

TRIESTE, ITALY — Harbor fire- 
men of this northern Italian port 
city tried for more than a week to 
put out a fire aboard the 7,200-ton 
U.S. cargo ship Mathew Thornton. 
The ship was carrying 9,000 bu. grain 
from San Francisco, and the fire was 
first noticed when unloading opera- 
tions were started. 
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Retail Bakers 
Plan ‘“‘Speechless’”’ 
Meeting in 1958 


NEW YORK—After a joint meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
and the convention committee of the 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers, Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, D. C., ARBA president, has an- 
nounced the group’s decision to elim- 
inate all speeches from the ARBA 
convention and exhibition which is 
to be held next year, April 27-30, in 
New York City. 

According to Mr. Schupp and John 
Benkert, convention chairman, the 
speeches are being eliminated in or- 
der to give visiting bakers more time 
to look at demonstrations, displays 
and exhibits; more time to partici- 
pate in panel discussions and more 
time to visit New York City’s retail 
bakeries. 

No Afternoon Sessions 

In line with the desire to give vis- 
iting bakers more time to see what 
is new and different John Selig, pro- 
gram committee chairman, was asked 
to work up a schedule that will elim- 
inate afternoon sessions, along with 
the speeches. 

This means the convention's “work- 
ing’’ sessions, featuring demonstra- 
tions, displays and participation pan- 
els, will be held each morning in the 
Hotel New Yorker, which is to be 
official convention “headquarters.” 
Afternoons can be devoted to visit- 
ing the exhibits at the Trade Show 
Bldg. (across the street from the 
New Yorker) and to regularly sched- 
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uled visits to the wide variety of re- 
tail bakeries that are to be found in 
the world’s largest city. 

Since 1958 is a year when the ex- 
hibition of bakery machinery and 
equipment is sanctioned by the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
it was felt that more time to visit 
the exhibits was especially desirable. 

The unique program of no speeches 
and no afternoon sessions, plus the 
fact that convention headquarters is 
located on 34th Street, means that 
the 1958 retail meeting is already 
being publicized as “The Miracle on 
34th Street . The ARBA’s first 
speechless convention!” It is antici- 
pated that the thousand bakers who 
“followed their dreams to New Or- 
leans” in 1957 will be equally eager 
to see “The Miracle on 34th Street,” 
in 1958, the convention committee 
disclosed. 
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Pillsbury Employees 


“Star” in New Film 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has “starred” 100 of its regular 
employees in a new 25-minute color 
film which deals with Pillsbury’s 
quality control program. 

The film was made at Pillsbury’s 
Minneapolis, Springfield, Ill, and 
Louisville, Ky., plants. It will be 
shown to employees, and later will 
be made available for showing to 
consumer and trade groups. 

Pillsbury decided to let emp'ocyees 
themselves explain their techniques 
for safeguarding and improving prod- 
uct quality when the film was being 
planned. The company said that in 
some cases employees wrote their 
own scripts to emphasize points they 
considered especially important. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ilb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

tra high patent family $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.05@ 
6.15; first clears, unenriched $4.85@ 
4.95, delivered Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was quiet. There was little 
change in prices from the same time 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales were slightly 
better in the central states during 
the week ending June 24, and total 
volume was estimated at around 40@ 
45% of five-day milling capacity. 

Shrinkage in order backlogs, and 
even their practical exhaustion, 
caused forced replacement purchases 
in small amounts last week, amount- 
ing in some to 60-day coverage. With 
rare exceptions, bakers adhered to a 
waiting attitude and mills did not 
press for new crop business. Actual 
size of production, quality and per- 
centages of new wheat that will be 
available is as yet mostly unknown 
as far as new crop flour costs are 
concerned. This ehecked tendency 
toward aggressive seeking of large- 
scale contracts. 

Soft Wheat flour sales were better 
during the period, and_ consisted 
mostly of cracker-cookie types, with 
some intermediate grades of cake 
flour sold. 

Quotations June 21: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.95@6.50, standard $5.85 @6.40, 
clear $5.55@5.95; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.25, 95% patent $5.70 
@6.15, clear $5.28@5.85; family flour 
$7.55; soft winter high ratio $7.01@ 
7.10, soft winter short $6.05@6.36, 
standard $5.35@5.57, clear $5.30; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$5.35 @5.45. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a little push in , 


spring wheat flour last week as mills 
gave discounts on a 6¢ rise in prices. 
Some consumers booked to Septem- 
ber, but others were more hesitant. 

One spokesman said that some 
consumers still believe prices will 
work lower without considering this 
year’s lower feed values, higher oper- 
ating costs and increased freight 
rates. 

Kansas wheat flour advanced 5¢. 
There was no interest in the current 
market. Everybody is waiting for the 
new crop. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
still tight. Cake flour held unchanged. 
Pastry rose 5¢. Consumers are buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Export activity was about steady. 
The outlook is good. Israel, Japan, 
West Germany, India and Colombia 
made substantial purchases. 

The recent heat wave knocked 
down Buffalo bakeries sales volume 
but their roll and bun trade is going 
well. One spokesman estimated that 
sales of rolls and buns are 10% ahead 
of a year ago. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; two worked 


6 days; one 524 days; one 5 days and 
the remaining mill 4 days. 

Quotations June 21: Spring family 
$7.60; high gluten $7.17@7.32, short 
$6.82@6.97, standard $6.77@6.87, 
straight $6.72; first clear $6.24@6.27; 
hard winter short $6.79@6.98, stand- 
ard $6.69@6.83, first clear $6.53; soft 
winter short patent $7.43@7.78, 
standard $7.03@7.08, straight $6@ 
6.03, first clear $5.20@5.33. 

New York: Moderate bookings of 
spring wheat bakery flours were rec- 
orded at mid-week on the strength of 
some price concessions reportedly 
ranging up to 22¢ cwt. However, the 
flurry was short lived, and the mar- 
ket settled back to a routine, slow 
pace when regular price schedules 
were resumed early Friday. 

Bookings entered on the strength 
of the price inducement were not ap- 
preciable in volume, but limited most- 
ly to bakers and jobbers in early 
need who filled in supplies to carry 
through until the new crop is offered 
later this season. 

Activity in hard wheat bakery 
flours was negligible, with the trade 
continuing the waiting policy based 
on the possible new crop picture. 

Despite reported dwindling  bal- 
ances, there has been no marked in- 
creased interest in rye flours. 

Quotations June 21: Spring short 
patent $6.88@6.98, standard $6.78@ 
6.88, high gluten $7.23@7.33, clears 
$6.20@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.667 6.76, standard $6.5176.61; Pa- 


cific soft wheat flour $7.13@7.63; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.60@ 


5.95; high ratio $6.50@7.60; family 
$7.60. . 
Boston: Local flour quotations 


reached the high point of the year 
last week and proved an effective 
deterrent to any appreciable buying 
interest beyond the customary emer- 
gency transactions necessary to fill 
out immediate or nearby require- 
ments. Springs closed unchanged to 
5¢ net higher for the week. Hard 
winters joined the upward spiral and 
worked 5¢ net higher. All types of 
soft wheat flour were stable and un- 
changed. Dealers reported that trad- 
ing activity was extremely slow de- 
spite the prevalence of substantial 
offerings at price concessions, partic- 
ularly on springs. Several large po- 
tential buyers reported that the cur- 
rent high quotation level was not 
conducive to extensive commitments 
as current business activity is still 
on the slow side. 

Quotations June 22: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standards $6.74 
@6.84, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.17@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.61@6.71, standard $6.46@ 
6.56; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.15@ 
7.79; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67@5.92; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.42 @7.62; family $7.62. 

Pittsburgh: There were some of- 
ferings of spring patents last week, 
but there were few buyers. Here and 
there over tri-state and city areas, 
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PICNIC MONTH PROMOTION—July is picnic month, and to help the Bak- 
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ers of America Program emphasize that fact, General Mills, Inc., is distribut- 
ing nationally a complete promotional kit to members of the baking industry. 
Some of the items in the kit are pictured here. They include a full-color poster, 
“Summertime Fun,” a news section promoting the ABA program, “Vitality 
News,” and a copy of a GMI.ad reprint describing a new ad mat service avail- 
able to bakers, Rolls and buns are prominently featured in the promotional 


material. 


where bookings are about finished, 
there were moderate replacements. 
However, most bakers bought with 
extreme caution, the majority on 30 
day commitments, with a few ex- 
tending to 60 or 90 days, when clears 
were sold. 

Clears were offered at $5.95 for 
first run in cottons. Sales of first 
clears opened June 19 and extended 
through June 20. Family flour under- 
went little sale. Directions are slow 
to fairly good on all patents. Some 
offerings of new crop are being made, 
but little buying is reported. 

Quotations June 22, carlots, cot- 
tons, Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas stan- 
dard patent $6.28@6.53, medium 
$6.33 @6.58, short $6.43@6.63; spring 
standard patent $6.36@6.62, medium 
$6.41@6.67, short $6.46@6.72, first 
clear $6.15@6.31, high gluten $6.81@ 
7.07; advertised family flour $7.60; 
unadvertised family flour $6.65 @7.37; 
pastry and cake flours $5.43@7.46. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Mill grinding continued 
good in the Pacific Northwest, with 
most orders coming from the USS. 
Army Quartermaster. Army sales 
totaled 21% to 3 million lb., with the 
entire tonnage coming out of the 
Northwest area. Another big order 
for 61%4 million lb. is expected shortly. 

Quotations June 21: Family flour 
$7.90; Bluestem bakery $6.86; cake 
$8.18, pastry $7.08, pie $6.88; 100% 
whole wheat $6.21; graham $6.04; 
cracked wheat $7.13. 

Portland: Purchase by the govern- 
ment of 6,800,000 lb. flour was of 
chief interest last week, although 
sales were made by only two mills, 
both on the coast. Production is 
steady, excepting at the smaller in- 
terior mills, where the grind is down. 
Flour quotations June 22: Family 
patent $7.90, Bluestem bakery $6.86; 
cake $8.22, pastry $7.17, pie $6.92; 
100% whole wheat $6.21; graham 
$6.06; cracked wheat $6.16; high glu- 


ten $7.13. 
Canada 


Toronto: There has been some im- 
provement in mill operation prepara- 
tory to shut-downs for annual vaca- 
tions and fumigation work. Quota- 
tions June 21: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100’s 
cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100’s 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. 

There have been small lots of win- 
ter wheat flour sold, mostly just fill- 
in orders. Major buying will be delay- 
ed until there is some indication of 
the new crop price. Quotations June 
21: $3.85, 100 lb., export cottons for 
export, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The growing crop of winter wheat 
is in good condition, with prospects 
of an early harvest. Old crop wheat 
is trading in limited quantities at 
$1.30@1.35 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 
is seasonal and export business re- 
mains disappointing. Mills continue 
to operate less than a five-day week, 
and there is no accumulation of sup- 
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plies. Prices are unchanged. Flour 
cleared from Canadian ports for ex- 
port amounted to 252,200 sacks for 
the week ended June 20, compared 
with 216,500 in the preceding week. 
Clearances to IWA countries amount- 
ed to only 13,500 sacks, or 400 less 
than the week previous. Quotations 
June 22: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.70@6.10; second patents, 
cottons, $5.45@5.85; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: The export flour mar- 
ket last week was subjected to new 
disturbing rumors from the Far East 
to further upset the already uncer- 
tain trade. Rumors were from the 
Philippines and came on top of re- 
cent rumors of the establishment of 
a large flour milling industry there. 
The new trouble concerned proposed 
revision of the Philippines customs 
tariff on wheat flour. The bill is said 
to have passed at the last session of 
Congress and is in the hands of the 
president who has 30 days to approve 
or veto it. The bill is supposed to 
take effect on July 1 next, the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, although 
some think it might not be put into 
effect for another month. 

In any case, Philippines 
were in this market for additional 
supplies. Various rumors have been 
spread about the proposed new duty 
ranging from 75¢ to $1.25 for 220 Ib. 
At present, U.S. mills have a 21¢ 
cwt. preference over Canada and 
Australia. The alleged new rate of 
$1.25 a 100 kilos, or 57¢ cwt., would 
increase the rate on Canadian flour 
from 27.8 to 57¢ ewt., while the U.S. 
flour rate of 25% of the increase 
would be 14% cwt. 

Other export outlets for Canadian 
flour held only fair during the week. 
The export demand for grain here 
during the week was active with 
some 4 million bushels done for July- 
August loading. Japanese mills took 
2.5 million bushels including milling 
grades and No. 6 wheat while four 
eargoes of feed barley were sold to 
Europe. 

The domestic situation finished un- 
changed. Quotations June 21: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cottons 
$5.95; bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper 
bags and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario 


buyers 


pastry to the trade $6.70; Ontario 
cake flour $7.35. 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Standard middlings 


were tight all of last week, principal- 
ly because most available local sup- 
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not in the picture at all the entire 
time. 

June 20 found middlings again very 
tight. Some bran was available, and 
prices began to drop as mills pressed 
for sales. The period ended June 21 
with the markets generally very 
quiet, and the very large mixers still 
not buying. 

Quotations June 21: Bran $33.50@ 
35, standard middlings $36.50@37, 
flour midds. $41.50, red dog $42.50@ 
44. 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand June 
24 lacked much of the urgency that 
had prevailed during the week and, 
as a result, prices were off 25 to 50¢. 
Compared with the previous week, 
values were down $2.50 for bran and 
stayed about unchanged on heavier 
feed. Supplies were difficult to find 
for immediate shipment, most mills 
having sold up during the week’s 
flurry when the country trade and 
some feed mixers figured into the 
demand. The movement to southern 
points that had prevailed was largely 
ended. Quotations June 24, carlots, 


Kansas City: Bran $33.75@34.50, 
shorts $38.75@39.50, sacked; bran 
$31.50@32, shorts $34.25@35, mid- 


dlings $32.50@33.25, bulk. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand ex- 
isted the first of the week but sales 
slumped the latter part. Prices closed 
$2 lower on bran and 25¢ higher on 
shorts. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
slow and no substantial orders were 
booked last week. Bran was up $2 
ton and shorts were down 50¢. Quo- 
tations June 21, basis Kansas City, 
ton, sacked: Bran $34.25@34.75, 
shorts $39.50@40. 


Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
only fair last week but there was 
an active demand for shorts, with 
very light offerings. Trend was firm 
at the weekend. Quotations June 21, 
burlaps: Bran $42.50@43.50, gray 
shorts $48@49, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $3 lower on bran and 
50¢ higher on gray shorts, compared 
with one week previous. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran. Offerings were 
insufficient. Bran declined $2 ton, 
shorts were unchanged to 25¢ ton 
higher. Quotations June 21, basis 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks., 


are based on carload 
f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo ide Boston 
OR rekbakdepecdeussis $39.50@40.00 $33.50@35.00 $40.00@40.50 $.... sia 50@50.00 
ee en Sere 41.00@41.50 36.50@37.00 42.00@42.50 aw 
2... > =aaerr 43.00@44.00 ....@41.50 cae sons 
 - aerrre 47.50@49.00 42.50@44.00 48 .00@49.00 R 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New » stewed “Seattle 
PR pxke ctewerhansane $33.75@34.50 $....@.... $42.50@43.50 $.... 
MED. saktecboerarsen 38.75@39.50 ee — eaee 
ee GN vactadonentes Suite seas a Cee 0s eens eave : ,@42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
DEED 5 bsdsesensaddus $46.00@47.00 $50.00@51.00 $54.00@55.00 
WE daa svavekssne 38.00@43.00 40.00@43.00 43.00@45.00 
Kansas City: Bran $34.75, shorts @$1 above the previous week’s c'os- 


$39.75. 


Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and excellent for shorts. Bran was 
$1 ton lower and shorts $1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were plen- 
tiful but shorts were scarce. Quota- 
tions June 20, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $35@35.50, gray shorts $40.50 
@41. 


Chicago: Sales of millfeeds were 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending June 24, but the price 
of red dog spurted upward during 
the period. Other millfeeds were very 
weak, however. Mill production time 
remains on the slow side. Quotations 
June 21: bran $39.50@40, standard 
midds. $41@41.50, flour midds. $43@ 
44, red dog $47.50@49. 


Buffalo: Bran and middlings backed 
down from early highs as demand 
fell off last week. Mixers’ business 
is down, and flour mill running time 
was above the previous week. Bran 
was up 50¢ early in the week but 
dropped $1 by June 21 and ended 
50¢ lower. Middlings also rose 50¢ 
but lost the gain and ended un- 
changed. Red dog, however, advanced 
$2 and stayed up on increased de- 
mand from the South. Bulk differ- 
entials on bran and middlings has 
narrowed to $4.50@5. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 6 days. Quotations 
June 21: Bran $40@40.50, standard 
midds. $42@42.50, red dog $48@49. 


Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely dull in the local markct 
last week. Quotations, however, were 
on the firm side despite moderately 
adequate supplies and a general re- 
luctance by potential buyers to enter 
the market for anything beyond ab- 
solute requirements. Bran finished 
about $1 higher, middlings were 50¢ 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


ing levels. Quotations June 22: Bran 
$49.50@50, middlings $50.50@51. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. All supplies continued 
to be plentiful and for immediate 
shipment. Prices were up and down 
but closed stronger. Quotations June 
21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$47 @47.50, standard midds. $48.50@ 
49, flour midds. $54, red dog $58@ 
58.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed market appeared 
a little on the weak side, with the 
market down $1 ton. Millfeed is now 
being quoted from $42@43 ton. There 
has been practically no demand and, 
despite the fact that the mills are 
not grinding much, millfeed is be- 
ginning to back up slightly. Quota- 
tions June 21: Mill run $42, stand- 
ard midds. $47. : 

Portland: Millrun prices sagged 
last week because of good pastures 
and more free offerings from mills. 
Millrun was quoted at the close at 
$41 ton, weak at that point, and 
midds. at $47 ton. 

Ogden: Millifeed prices declined $1 
during the past week, with supply 
exceeding demand. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, five 
days a week, and are »ooked well 
through July. The weather has been 
hot and seasonable. Quotations (down 
$1): Red bran and mill run $41, mid- 
dlings $46; to Denver: Red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and mill run $48.50, 
middlings $53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto: Supplies of millfeed con- 
tinue to be fair, with some improve- 
ment noticeable in demand. Quota- 
tions June 21: Bran $46@47, shorts 
$50@51, middlings $54@55, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade is light, but with 
stocks far from burdensome, prices 
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BANDANNA PRINTS—Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills are introducing to the 
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feed and flour trades cotton bags with bandanna-print designs. Displaying 
samples are Miss Helen Landon, 1957 “Maid of Cotton,’ and Eugene B. 
DuBois, Fulton vice president and general sales manager. 





4.70, medium $4.47@4.50, dark $3.92 
@3.95. 


Pittsburgh: The first of last week 
some rye flour was sold over tri- 
state and city areas. Prices advanced 
but buyers were protected, and sell- 
ing was at 25¢ below current quota- 
tions. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions June 21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white $5.39@5.50, medium $5.10 
@5.30, dark $4.65@4.80, blended $5.98 
@6.08, rye meal $4.80@4.95. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. There was a little cover- 
age made on the basis of the cut 
in Canadian quotas. Quotations June 
21: White $5.64@5.75, medium $5.44 
@5.55, dark $4.89@5. 

Portland: Quotations June 21, 1.c.1. 
prices: White patent $7.59, pure dark 
$6.50. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
fair during the week ending June 24, 
as a price advance lured some into 
the market. However, not much ac- 
tivity occurred, and it was thought 
buyers will now await the harvest 
before taking on additional pur- 
chases. Quotations June 21: White 
patent $5@5.07, medium $4.80@4.87, 
dark $4.25@4.32. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Interest is seasonal in 
both rolled oats and oatmeal. Stocks 
are only moderate and prices firm. 
Quotations June 22: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto: The volume of business 
in rolled oats and oatmeal last week 
was about usual for this time of year, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
June 21: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cot- 
tons $5.55; oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
$6.85, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





CARGILL STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 9) 





country’s responsibility to itself and 
to the world, is inclined to evaluate 
Public Law 480 in these terms: 

1. Has it accomplished an increase 
in the export of U.S. grains? 

2. Has it encouraged the freedom 
and competitiveness which the com- 


pany considers basic to a_ properly 
functioning economy? 

3. Has it resulted in the efficiency 
of operation and effective use of pub- 
lic funds which this company be- 
lieves to be hallmarks of free enter- 
prise ? 

We—the management of Cargill— 
do not, either as a grain firm or as a 
group of citizens, feel qualified to 
judge the effectiveness of Public Law 
480 as an instrument of foreign pol- 
icy. We do feel, however, that if that 
policy is properly devoted to impres- 
sing the nations of the world with 
the workability of social and econom- 
ic democracy, these same three bases 
of judgment should apply. That is: 
As large a quantity of U.S. grains 
should be exported as is feasible un- 
der the act; contact by importers of 
foreign nations with the U.S. should 
be with private citizens and private 
firms functioning as competitive 
members of a free economy; USS. 
dealings with foreign nations should 
be as efficient and economical as pos- 
sible. 

The application of these standards 
will have another effect, not the im- 
mediate concern of PL 480 legisla- 
tion, but of utmost concern in the 
long run. It will, by minimizing gov- 
ernment-to-government negotiations 
in international trade, and by mak- 
ing possible the vigorous operation 
of private firms in this area, help 
prepare for that day when subsidies 
no longer exist, when supports are 
no longer necessary, and when gov- 
ernment no longer participates in 
commerce, either national or inter- 
national. 


Standards Applied 


Title I of PL 480, which provides 
a means whereby foreign currencies 
can be converted to U.S. dollars and 
sales of surplus commodities can be 
consummated, is a worthy effort to 
meet these standards. We have no 
hesitation in making these points: 

1. It has increased substantially 
U.S. grain exports by making avail- 
able a workable solution to a speci- 
fic problem. Without PL 480, or some 
comparable means of readily con- 
verting foreign currencies to U.S. 
dollars, only a fraction of this year’s 
total export could have been accom- 
plished. 

2. It has set forth, in the phrasing 
of the act itself, one of the strongest 


endorsements of the free enterprise 
system to be included in federal leg- 
islation in recent years. We refer, in 
particular, to its injunction to the 
President in negotiating sales for for- 
eign currency, that he shall ‘take 
appropriate steps to assure that pri- 
vate trade channels are used to the 
maximum extent practicable both 
with respect to sales from privately 
owned stocks and from stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion.” 

3. By enabling the use of foreign 
currencies obtained under PL 480 to 
pay for goods and services required 
by this country on foreign soil, it 
has produced an especially apt solu- 
tion to many problems of off-shore 
procurement and construction. It has, 
in effect, enabled the exchange of 
U.S. surplus commodities for truly 
valuable foreign cc isiderations, and 
has done so without resorting to 
direct government-to-government 
trade. 

Larger Significance 

We are confident, however, that 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
is concerned not only with the opera- 
tion of PL 480 within its specific— 
and rather narrow—confines, but also 
with its functioning within the larger 
phenomenon which is the totality of 
grain procurement, handling, mer- 
chandising and exporting. And we 
are even more confident, having 
studied closely the tenor and mean- 
ing of Public Law 480, that the cli- 
mate in which it is now forced to 
operate is not the climate envisaged 
by the authors of the law. 

We would urge, therefore, that the 
committee take this opportunity to 
define, not by legislation but simply 
by public pronouncement, the over- 
all setting in which it would hope to 
see Public Law 480 function. We feel 
that such a definition would be re- 
ceived gratefully by those agencies 
responsible for administering the law, 
and we know it would be welcomed 
by such as ourselves, who must oper- 
ate under its requirements. 


Recommendations 

Public Law 480 is implemented by 
various programs of Commodity 
Credit Corp., and can be only as ef- 
fective or ineffective as CCC’s ad- 
ministrative policies. This fact has 
been demonstrated in the success of 
GR 345, a CCC directive issued in 
September of last year to liberalize 
to a degree the administration of 
wheat export and to return certain 
export functions to the hands of the 
private trade. 

To the ends that a situation be cre- 
ated that approximates as closely as 
possible free enterprise, that private 
firms be allowed to conduct them- 
selves as nearly as possible according 
to their own economic decisions, and 
that the public wish for surplus com- 
modity disposal be accomplished as 
efficiently and inexpensively as possi- 
ble, we suggest that the committee 
make these administrative recom- 
mendations: 

1. That a single uniform subsidy 
for wheat should replace CCC’s pres- 
ent multi-subsidy system under which 
export is controlled by raising and 
lowering separate subsidy rates at 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 
The single uniform subsidy, which 
would apply to all grades and classes 
of wheat at all coasts, would allow 
CCC by daily adjustments of that 
single subsidy to increase or decrease 
the total volume of wheat exports, 
but would cause the flow pattern of 
wheat, both within and without the 
U.S., to be determined by supply- 
and-demand. 

2. That subsidy-in-kind scrip—re- 
ceived by wheat exporters from CCC 
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to make up the difference between 
supported domestic and unsupported 
world wheat prices—be made re- 
deemable immediately upon consum- 
mation of a bona fide foreign sale 
rather than upon actual export of the 
wheat in question. If CCC requires 
assurance that export will be made, 
this could be obtained in the form of 
a bond or letter of credit. 

3. That scrip received for the ex- 
port of wheat should be redeemable 
also in other surplus grains. Such a 
policy would recognize the economic 
fact that, whereas an export market 
might exist on a particular day for 
an original sale of wheat, such a 
market might not exist some days 
or even hours later for the sale of 
subsidy wheat acquired thereby. It 
would also recognize that, while 
wheat is in surplus and must be ex- 
ported with all promptness, other 
grains are also in surplus and should 
find their way to foreign markets by 
the shortest possible route. 

4. That exporters having scrip in 
hand should be allowed to redeem it 
wherever in the U.S. government sur- 
plus stocks are held, be it along a 
coast or at an interior location. Sim- 
ilarly, that sale for export of any 
government-held grain be made at 
coast or interior, as best suits the 
economic judgment of the purchaser. 
In this way private firms, by exercis- 
ing their skill and judgment in the 
transporting of grain to export posi- 
tions, could become more highly com- 
petitive with overseas grain suppli- 
ers in pursuit of available world mar- 
kets. 

Barter Agreements 

As a long range principle, we would 
like to make clear that—in the light 
of Cargill’s philosophy to accomplish 
any end by free, private and com- 
petitive means rather than through 
government control of economic func- 
tions—we reject the concept of bar- 
ter as a solution to surplus commod- 
ity disposal. We have reached this 
conclusion because: 

1. We feel that whatever grains 
are exported under barter could be 
exported just as effectively, and far 
more appropriately, under legislation 
such as PL 480 currency exchange 
provisions. 

2. We feel that decisions as to 
when, where, how and at what price 
grain will be made available to fill 
barter requirement are placed un- 
necessarily in government hands. 

3. We feel that the governmental 
administration required to handle so 
complex a matter as barter is overly 
involved and excessively costly to the 
public. 

4. We feel that barter, as a way of 
conducting commerce, does not lend 
itself adequately to accurate finan- 
cial accounting. 

We understand, of course, that un- 
der the authority of PL 480 and other 
legislation, the principle of barter is 
not at present up for legislative con- 
sideration, and we are being asked 
only for an expression of our regard 
for CCC’s initial, relatively liberal 
form of barter administration com- 
pared with its more recent, restric- 
tive interpretation. 

We hesitate to express ourselves 
on the subject as it applies to the ac- 
quisition of strategic materials for 
stockpiling in the U.S. Instead, we 
refer the committee to the import- 
ers of these materials for informed 
opinions. 

In the area of grain export, how- 
ever, we are in favor of as liberal 
an interpretation of barter as possi- 
ble, to the end that private firms may 
participate with the utmost flexibil- 
ity. This despite the fact that we 
have no evidence that barter either 
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CONVERSATION GROUPS—One of the side benefits of the Wheat Field 
Day is the opportunity to discuss current industry interests with others ex- 


periencing the same benefits or problems. 


Several of these conversation 


groups are shown above. At the left are A. C. Ogden, Chase Bag Co., Kansas 
City, and James L. Jewell, L. R. Jewell & Son, Kansas City. (Left Center) 











Earl F. Cross, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., and Harry 





yr 
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Jones, Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb. (Right Center) Robert Whiteside, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York, and Robert M. Pease, also of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. At the far right are Leslie F. Pritchett, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 





increases or decreases total grain ex- 
ports. 

As one step toward such flexibility, 
we suggest that grain that is made 
available by CCC for export as a re- 
sult of barter agreements be made 
available without further qualifica- 
tion. That is, that exporters entitled 
to purchase such grain be allowed to 
do so whenever, wherever and in 
whatever quantity they desire. At 
present, in contradiction of the eco- 
nomic truism which would have mer- 
chants acquire stocks of their mer- 
ehandise in expectation of sale, ex- 
porters are made to supply the name 
of their purchaser within six days 
of receiving CCC grain. In effect, 
this requires them to have made the 
sale before providing themselves with 
the commodity sold. 
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General Baking Co. 
To Pay Dividend 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of board of General Baking 
Co., has announced that the board 
has declared a dividend of 15¢ a 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Aug. 1, 1957, to the holders 
of record on July 15, 1957, and the 
regular dividend of $2 a share on the 
$8 preferred stock payable Oct. 1, 
1957, to the holders of record on 
Sept. 17, 1957. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Edward S. Hughes, 


Grain Man, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Edward S. 
Hughes, who served as secretary of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange from 
1940 to 1941, died June 23 at his 
home in St. Louis Park, a suburb of 
Minneapolis. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Hughes had lived in the Minne- 
apolis area most of his life and had 
been an employee in the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange secretary’s office 
from the age of 24 until he became 
seriously ill in 1941. 

Surviving are the widow, a son and 
two daughters. 
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2 Kansas Youths Win 


Ehrsam Scholarships 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS — Two 
$3,000 scholarships in engineering 
courses have been awarded by the 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing 
Co. 

Lloyd J. Wood, Enterprise, Kansas, 
and Albert Engle, Abilene, will at- 
tend the University of Kansas and 
Kansas State College respectively. 
Each scholarship provides $750 an- 
nually to an entering male freshman 
in engineering and is renewable each 
year for the full four-year course. 














Roy Walker, Retired 
Pillsbury Official 
At Chicago, Dies 


CHICAGO—Roy C. Walker, 66, a 
member of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
staff in Chicago for 23 years, died 
June 17 at Minocqua, Wis. 

Mr. Walker had retired in 1948 due 
to ill health. He was born at Duluth, 
Minn., April 9, 1891, and received his 
grade and high school education in 
Minneapolis. He was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota with a 
B.S. in agriculture, and he joined 
Pillsbury in 1922 as a salesman in 
feeds. In 1925 Mr. Walker transferred 
to feeds sales in Chicago. 

Mr. Walker was made supervisor of 


the Chicago grocery products branch 
in 1942 and manager of the branch in 
1945. He was made training super- 
visor in Chicago in 1946. 





SOUTHWEST WHEAT 


(Continued from page 9) 





will appear in later receipts. How- 
ever, it now seems likely that the 
percentage of wheats of top milling 
and baking qualities will be smaller 
this crop than last, when the average 
of baking quality was high. 

Clear weather over the hard winter 
wheat region toward the end of last 
week ended abruptly with heavy 
week-end rains in Kansas and Okla- 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fred Brewe, Hamburg, Germany, 
an official of the Bunge Corp., grain 
export company, spent two days vis- 
iting in Minneapolis with officials of 
Bunge and Hallet & Carey Co. - Mr. 
Brewe is on a world tour of grain 
industry operations and company fa- 
cilities. 

& 

W. T. Balsiger of Moro, Ore., was 
elected president of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. dur- 
ing the annual convention. Other of- 
ficers elected were: D. G. Urquart, 
Lind, Wash., vice president; R. H. 
Stephens, Spokane, treasurer, and 
Merrill Sather, Spokane, executive 
secretary, re-elected. The two day 
session drew about 450. Spokane was 


again selected as the convention site 
for next year. 


James T. Dunn has joined the staff 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Dunn, who former- 
ly was with Mullin & Dillon Co., will 
serve as assistant to Robert J. John- 
son, manager. 


Joe J. Guest, Universal Sales Co., 
Ft. Worth Texas, was a recent vis- 
itor in the offices of the Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

e 

W. J. Farnan, vice president and 
director of purchases of General 
Baking Co., New York, visited flour 
millers in the Southwest last week. 
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AWARD PRESENTATION—J. A. Zimmerman, president of Cahokia Flour 





Co., St. Louis, presents Cahokia’s first annual Victor Zimmerman Memorial 
Scholarship Award to Wiley W. Hargrove of the Kroger Co., St. Louis. The 
scholarship provides $1,000 for a course of study in a professional baking 
school. Looking on, left to right, is the panel of judges who selected Mr. 
Hargrove: Armin Schwarz, Jr., president, Master Retail Bakers of St. Louis; 
R. M. Inbody, St. Louis board of education; Barney Gavin, president, Greater 
St. Louis Bakery Production Club; Mr. Hargrove; Mr. Zimmerman; Walter 
Williams, chairman, St. Louis Wholesale Bakers; Frank E. Lawrence, ZJr., 
secretary, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


homa. Moisture in Oklahoma ranged 
from less than an inch to 7 in. Kan- 
sas rains ranged from a trace to near- 
ly 2 in., with most points getting at 
least a half inch. Nebraska escaped 
any general rains over the week-end, 
but earlier the state was raked by 
heavy rains, high winds and hail. 

All over the region the need is for 
hot, dry weather to keep the quality 
from continuing to decline and to pre- 
vent further reductions in yields. 
The five-day forecast, however, calls 
for precipitation of % to 1 in. in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, with 
temperatures slightly below normal. 

Some reports on new Texas wheat, 
show test weights ranging from 52 
to 58 lb., with an average around 
57.5 Ib. 

Protein Range 


Protein range showed from 9.50 to 
12.75%, averaging about 11.25%. 
Ash about the same to lower than 
1956 was reported. An average of 
mixing time was four minutes with 
some up to five minutes. Mixing tol- 
erance was good. Wheats had good 
milling properties and yields, consid- 
ering the test weights. 

Much the same characteristics are 
shown in samples from _ southern 
Oklahoma, with a slightly higher pro- 
tein range. In northwestern Okla- 
homa wheat harvested before the 
heavy rains June 22 showed a test 
weight average around 57.5 lb., pro- 
tein range of 11.50 to 14% and an 
average of 12.20%. The peak of far- 
inograph curves ranged up to 6 min., 
with an average of around 5 min. 
Mixing tolerance was reported better 
than last year in this area. 

Northeastern Oklahoma and south- 
eastern Kansas also suffered heavy 
rains June 22, which were felt to be 
damaging to the crop. 

A limited number of samples pre- 
viously received showed a majority 
of test weights around 58 lIb., with a 
protein range from 10.50 to 13.50% 
and an average around 11.80%. Far- 
inograph curves ranged from 3 to 5 
min. and the mixing tolerance of the 
flours tested was good. 

Not much wheat has been tested 
from elsewhere in Kansas. A few 
samples from southwestern Kansas 
are reported to average somewhat 
heavier and higher in protein than 
in the southeastern counties. It is too 
early to know much about the char- 
acter of the crop elsewhere in the 
state. 





DIVIDEND DUE 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Board of 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share 
on General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Aug. 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record July 10, 1957. This is the 
116th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 
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NEW HEAD HOUSE—The new pre-engineered trussless steel head house 
for grain elevators, developed by the engineering and research division of 
the Wonder Building Corporation of America, Chicago, is shown on top of 


grain elevator in drawing above. 


Pre-Engineered Steel Head House 
Developed for Grain Elevators 


CHICAGO—Development of a new 
pre-engineered steel head house for 
grain elevators, featuring inexpensive 
trussless construction and specifically 
designed to meet commercial elevator 
needs, has been announced by the 
engineering and research division of 
the Wonder Building Corporation of 
America, Chicago. 

Designed to eliminate cumbersome 
and awkward construction procedures 
usually required to erect buildings 
atop elevators, the new head house 
utilizes pre-engineered steel sheets 
which are secured by simple nut and 
bolt fasteners. 

The pre-packaged head houses can 
be easily brought to the top of an 
elevator for fast assembly. For exam- 
ple, a complete Wonder Building 
head house, 40 ft. by 100 ft., can be 
erecied by five men in two and one 
half days. ; 

Curved sections of two-foot wide 
galvanized corrugated steel sheets 
bolt together forming a self-support- 
ing building completely without 
space-taking posts, pillars, beams or 
trusses of any kind. Windows and 





NEW RECORD SIGHTED 
FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON — There are pros- 
pects that U.S. wheat and flour ex- 
ports for the crop year 1956-57 will 
top the record volume of 504 million 
bushels established in 1948-49, ac- 
cording to computations released by 
the Bureau of the Census. Exports in 
the period July, 1956, to April, 1957, 
totaled 448 million bushels. At the 
end of May, early assessments indi- 
cated a total of 495 million bushels. 
If the rate of exports during’ June 
continues at approximately the same 
rate as for the past 11 months, then 
the 1956-57 figure could be at least 
535 million, 31 million above the 1948- 
49 total. 





ventilators can be easily installed 
where needed using special weather- 
proof accessories. 

The sizes of the new head house 
range in width from 20 to 50 ft. and 
from 12 to 17 ft. in height. The length 
of the building can be tailored to fit 
particular needs, to any maximum 
required. Increased length is achieved 
by fastening additional pre-engi- 
neered steel sheets to the existing 
structure. 

Company officials said that the new 
head houses require minimum main- 
tenance, resist atmospheric moisture 
and fumes, are fire-proof and offer 
maximum resistance to wind. No 
special foundations are _ required; 
they simply fasten to the elevator 
roof itself. 

Company officials added that the 
first of the new head houses is slated 
for erection early in July by the In- 
diana Farm Bureau, on a new con- 
crete silo now under construction in 
Indianapolis. 
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New GMI Elevator 


Built in Kansas 


COATS, KANSAS—The new wood 
crib 40,000 bushel elevator owned by 
General Mills, Inc., here has been 
finished, replacing a 50-year-old 
building. Construction started Feb. 
18. The new elevator is covered with 
heavy corrugated galvanized steel. 

The large leg in the elevator will 
handle 4,000 bu. wheat an hour, mov- 
ing grain from two 600 bu. pits up 
a 190 ft. belt that has 141 cups, nine 
by six inches in size. The wheat is 
dumped in eight different bins. 

The boot in the new elevator is 18 
ft. deep, and it is 85 ft. to the top of 
the head house. 

Charles Stelzer has been manager 
of the firm here since his discharge 
from the army in 1946. 








Rail Freight Rate 


Reduction Expected 


In Southeast Area 


MEMPHIS—tThe grain trade ap- 
parently is winning its battle for a 
reduction in railroad freight rates in 
West Kentucky, West Tennessee and 
Mississippi, according to an informed 
source who declined the use of his 
name. 

Railroads serving this trade area 
have taken a firm stand against op- 
position from several directions and 
have obtained lower freight rates 
from points in these states to New 
Orleans and Mobile for export. 

The rates involve movement of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, and will be to the direct 
benefit of farmers as well as others 
in the trade, one dealer pointed out. 

New, lower rates have not been 
placed in effect, but they are expected 
soon. 

Railroads serving the area asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to lower rates, propos- 
ing that it be done on one day’s no- 
tice following approval, rather than 
the usual 30 days. People in the grain 
trade have indicated a dire need for 
a reduction in railroad freight rates 
and the railroads are seeking to offer 
relief, 

Dealers who spearheaded the move 
for the reduction thought they may 
have lost the case since the applica- 
tion was turned down two weeks ago 
by the Southeast Conference of Rail- 
roads at Atlanta. 

The railroads, however, went high- 
er to another railroad group in Chi- 
cago, which decided they could take 
independent action. 

The reduction would amount to 3¢ 
per 100 lb. equaling about 1%¢ a bu., 
for instance, in wheat. 
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Salina Grain Men 


Elect Officers 


SALINA, KANSAS—Dean E. Til- 
ton, E. C. Wyatt Grain Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Salina Board of 
Trade at the recent annual meeting 
of that organization. He succeeds 
Robert F. Miller, Simpson-Laybourn- 
Miller & Stark, retiring president. 

Maurice Waeldin, Romeiser Grain 
Co., was elected vice president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Tilton, who occupied that 
office the past year. 

Directors elected were Herman P. 
Lorenz, International Milling Co. (re- 
elected); Merle Ritterhouse, Evans 
Grain Co.; Jay J. Owens, J. Lynch & 
Co.; Milton Morrison, Morrison Grain 
Co., and Joseph C. Cloud, Smoot 
Grain Co. 

Retiring directors are Don Mil- 
likan, C-G-F Grain Co.; W. C. 
Nichols, Morrison Grain Co.; Robert 
Kauffman, Smoot Grain Co., and 
Joseph E. Miller, Pyle Elevator. 
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Aid Program Close-out 
Still Some Time Off 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
government’s drouth feed program 
has been ended, drouth feed certifi- 
cates probably will continue to come 
up for redemption by the govern- 
ment for some time. 

The relatively slow rate of han- 
dling of program details up through 
assembly of carlot requirements of 
grain from dealer certificates can 
possibly delay a final close-out of the 
program for some time. 
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Henry L. Ritell 


Henry L. Ritell Joins 
GMI Chemical Staff 


NEW YORK—Henry L. Ritell has 
been named eastern sales representa- 
tive for the chemical division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., it was announced by 
Alfred G. deMeurisse, New York dis- 
trict sales manager for the division. 

Mr. Ritell, who has been industrial 
chemical salesman for Victor Chemi- 
cal, will headquarter at the new GMI 
chemical division sales office at 156 
William St., New York. In his new 
position, he will be responsible for 
sales of GMI Versamid polyamide 
resins, fatty nitrogen compounds, fat- 
ty acids, fatty methyl esters and ster- 
ols to eastern markets. 

A graduate in chemistry from Ford- 
ham University and a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Mr. 
Ritell was also previously associated 
with Heyden Chemical Corp. in sales 
and with the research section of Led- 
erle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid. He resides with his wife 
and two children at Thornwood, N.Y. 

















H. Gilmore Walter 


AWARD WINNER — H. Gilmore 
Walter, Kansas City, received an 
award from Woffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, NwJ., during a recent sales 
conference for having the top sales 
record in the firm’s vitamin division 
during the past year. Mr. Walter 
was presented with a gold watch and 
other rewards. 
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So great is the demand 

for corn bread in the South 
that it is baked three 

times a week. 


The corn meal that gives 
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~ GRAIN SERVICE? 
where 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houstoa 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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BARTER DEALS 


(Continued from page 9) 





Cargill, Incorporated; Continental 
Grain Co.; Charles B. Crofton, presi- 
dent of the C. B. Crofton Grain Co.; 
Louis Dreyfus and Co. Also at the 
session were spokesmen for importers 
of strategic materials on the supple- 
mentary list of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

For the most part the spokesmen 
for the grain exporters submitted 
written statements for the record, 
statements which opposed the present 
rulings on barter transactions. 

The Cargill statement was viewed 
as high level performance in which 
the big grain company opposed bar- 
ter as a long range instrument of 
government policy, but at the same 
time recognized that if barter must 
necessarily be continued as a disposal 
avenue, it was necessary that the 
present tight rules for barter con- 
tracts had to be liberalized. (See ac- 
companying story.) 

Speaking from a_ background of 
more than a quarter of a century in 
the world grain export business, 
Charles B. Crofton vigorously denied 
the charges that barter deals have 
displaced sales of grains which other- 
wise would have been made for dol- 
lars. He declared that since barter 
wheat was not available under estab- 
lished government subsidy programs 
for export, the export trade had to 
move its supplies obtained through 
barter contracts in the world mar- 
kets for dollars which otherwise 
would not have been available. 

Mr. Crofton cited barter grains as 
the only effective weapon the USS. 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. . 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30. 








has in competing with other world 
wheat exporters. 

The Continental Grain Co. state- 
ment dove-tailed with that of Cargill 
and that of Mr. Crofton in that Con- 
tinental said in part: “We do not 
share the opinion that the majority 
of barter sales of surplus grains have 
replaced sales for free dollars which 
would have been made in any event. 

“The normal procedure has been 
for grain exporters to take on long 
positions of barter funds with their 
attendant obligations to sell and ex- 
port surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and their attendant market risk, 
which have had the effect of causing 
the exporter to become more aggres- 
sive abroad to liquidate the obliga- 
tions and risks.” 

Sen. Humphrey expressed consider- 
able interest in the challenges to the 
present USDA policy ruling on barter 
contracts and indicated that he ex- 
pects to bring back some of the ex- 
port interests to appear with USDA 
officials to attempt to reach a solu- 
tion to the controversy. 

One item of weakness in the recent 
USDA ruling may perhaps be found 
in the Cargill statement which cited 
the inflexibility in the current pro- 
gram wherein exporters of supplies 
obtained through barter are required 
to select the surplus commodity that 
is to be exported and to name their 
purchaser within six days after ob- 
taining the surplus commodity. 
“This,” Cargiil comments, “requires 
the exporters to have made the sale 
before providing themselves with the 
commodity sold.” 

This may be the final vital point on 
which the determination of contro- 
versy rests. 

USDA officials say they are not 
opposed to barter but their definition 
of barter is at odds with that of the 
export trade. They see barter as a 
bilateral arrangement between a 
country offering a strategic material 
in exchange for a specified U.S. agri- 
cultural surplus commodity—for ex- 
ample, an offer by a German firm to 
sell $10 million worth of ferroman- 
ganese in exchange for the delivery 
of an equivalent dollar value of U.S. 
wheat or some other surplus here. 

USDA objects to barter transac- 
tions in which the strategic material 
originates in one country, but the 
U.S. agricultural surplus is available 
for general later sale to one or more 
countries that were not the sources 
of the strategic material. 

This objection of USDA may in 
part be induced by the delicate di- 
plomatic situation on trade between 
the U.S. and Canada where the lat- 
ter nation has an acutely more criti- 
cal surplus problem in wheat than 
prevails in the U.S. At recent USDA- 
Canadian government conferences— 
under the old liberal government— 
Canadian protests largely centered 
around the effects of U.S. barter 
wheat offers in world markets. Ca- 
nadian government officials charged 
that these offers were disrupting 
their marketing techniques. 

Up to this time Congress has ex- 
pressed strong confidence in barter 
methods to dispose of U.S. surpluses. 
The latest congressional evidence in 
this respect may be found in the de- 
bates on renewal of Public Law 480 
in which the Senate has urged barter 


deals for strategic materials even 
with Iron Curtain nations. 
The whole issue may revolve 


around an agreement on the defini- 
tion of barter. Is it the USDA’s 
bilateral concept of a simple ex- 
change of one commodity for an- 
other? Or is the definition that of 
the export trade, which declares that 
barter must of itself be flexible to 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
bee 


HELP WANTED—PRODUCTION MAN FOR 
flour mill in Midwest with 6,000 cwt. ca- 
pacity. Some knowledge of laboratory 
procedure preferred. Send resume of ex- 
perience, age and salary requirements. 
All replies confidential. Write Box 2831, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 











Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MiLL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rolls 9x30 or 9x36. What have you to 
offer? Spangler’s Flour Mills, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





WILL BUY USED CORN FLAKE MACHIN- 
ery including rotary cooker, rotary oven, 
cereal drier and flaking mill. Also will 
buy used pellet machinery line. S.. EL 
Mighton Co., 150 Northfield Road, Bed- 
ford, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 


ESTABLISHED PASTRY FLOUR MILL, 
250 ecwt. capacity, for sale by estate. 
Water power with diesel standby. In ex- 
cellent condition—full sprinkler protection 
-concrete grain silos—must be sold before 
new crop—cash or terms to responsible 
buyer. An opportunity of a lifetime for 
operating miller. Call or write Trust De- 
partment, Michigan National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

















permit the exporter of the barter 
commodity to move freely in world 
markets ? 

The renewal of these hearings may 
depend largely on the legislative out- 
look on Capitol Hill. Congress is 


eager to wind up its business on July 
31 and is now preparing to take up 
the civil rights bill starting July 8. 
This measure is certain to develop a 
furious filibuster which could occupy 
the full attention of the Senate for 
the balance of the session. 
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Top Notch Milling 
Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





INITIATION, MISSOURI STYLE—Bakers in the Kansas City area initiated 
National Retail Bakers Week this year by making H. Roe Bartle, mayor of 
Kansas City, an honorary member of the Missouri Bakers Assn. The group 
presented the mayor with two appropriately decorated cakes and a Missouri 
«ap and apron, as well as a gold-embossed membership card. Presentation 
ef the cakes is shown above. Left to right are George Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, secretary, Missouri Bakers Assn.; Mayor Bartle; 
Guy Davenport, Fairway Bakery, president of the Kansas City Retail Bakers 
Assn., and Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc., treasurer of the Missouri 
group. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
\ Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 





Sanitation Clinic 


Held at Omaha 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— More than 70 
representatives of large food pro- 
cessing plants, including some from 
bakeries and bakery suppliers, re- 
cently attended the 4th sanitation 
clinic held at the University of Oma- 
ha under auspices of the American 
Sanitation Institute, a division of the 
Huge Co., Inc., of St. Louis. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was an open forum discussion of 
resistance—or immunity— developed 
by certain insects to previously ef- 
fective chemicals. 

Other subjects on the agenda in- 
cluded an explanation of the Feder- 
al Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and 
other regulatory requirements affect- 
ing food processing plants; the plan- 
ning and organization of an effective 
sanitation program; modern food 
plant insect control; new aspects of 
fly control, and how to organize and 
effect a good rodent control program. 

Among the firms represented were 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Continental Baking Co., Omaha; P. 
F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; 
Rochester Bread Co., Rochester, 
Minn., and Cargill, Incorporated, 
Omaha. 

Tentative plans for future sanita- 
tion clinics to be held during the 
next 12 months in Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and Indianapolis are under 
discussion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TURKISH STORAGE CAPACITY 

LONDON—Grain storage capacity 
in Turkey stood at 1,155,000 metric 
tons at the end of 1956 against 492,- 
920 tons in 1950. During 1956, Tur- 
key started construction work on 69 
steel elevators with a joint capacity 
of 470,000 tons of which 10 elevators 
have been completed. Work is pro- 
gressing on additional capacity at 
Mersin, 100,000 tons; Ankara and 
Konya, 60,000 tons each; Izmir and 
Tekirdag, 20,000 tons each. 
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AIB Planning 
Short Course 


CHICAGO—Time, motion, and tem- 
perature will be the subjects of lec- 
tures, round tables, and discussions 
during the fall short course on main- 
tenance to be Ziven at the American 
Institute of Baking Sept. 9-14. 

William M. Schieb, AIB’s instruc- 
tor in bakery equipment mainten- 
ance and operation, has planned the 
course after those previously offered 
by the School of Baking but with 
added emphasis on the importance of 
preventive maintenance in_ build- 
ings and equipment. 

Instructors in the School of Baking 
and scientists from the laboratories 
and The Department of Bakery San- 
itation of the Institue will give the 
lectures, and will lead panel discus- 
sions. More than 20 authorities from 
the baking industry, bakers and allied 
men, will also participate in the pro- 
gram. The proper operation of equip- 
ment for maximum safety and effi- 
ciency will be the subject of a num- 
ber of the class sessions. Development 
of plant training programs covering 
these areas also will be reviewed. 

Additional information concerning 
the course may be obtained from 
Alpha Carlson, registrar, American 
Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
St., Chicago. Tuition for the course is 
$100. 





TURKS STUDYING GRAIN 
METHODS IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—A delegation of four 
experts from Turkey is spending 12 
weeks in Canada and the U.S. study- 
ing grain handling and marketing 
methods in both countries on fellow- 
ships awarded through the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Since arriving in Canada 
in mid-May the delegation has visited 
the eastern provinces and is now in 
Winnipeg gathering information on 
the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and handling compan- 
ies. The delegation will spend a week 
in Regina and Saskatoon, before re- 
turning to Fort William and Port 
Arthur for two weeks intensive study 
of terminal elevator operations. The 
delegation will then go to the U.S. 
for a similar study program. The 
delegation will return to Turkey in 
August. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. . 


CINCINNATI, O. 














for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





**RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO.., Russell, Kansas 
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Quantity and Value of Bakeries Products Sold By Manufacturing and Retail Bakeries, 


1954 and 1939 (reves 
es (rss Vy 














Made in retail 4\ company /// /Zaas 
Made in manu- bakeries, with les 4 / 
facturing bakeries baking on premises 
Total* (S.1.C. 2051) + (S.1.C. 5462) —1939¢ Total— 
Value Value Value Value 
Product and unit of quantity Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) 
Bread and other ‘'perishable'’ bakery 
oe et CRS Se ere ** 3,598,712 ** 3,012,109 oe 586 603 = 1,185,197 
Bread and bread-type rolls, 1,000 Ib.......... 13,674,860 2,198,441 12,662,971 2,009,216 1,011,889 189,225 | 10.480.950 797.297 | 
Sweet yeast goods, 1,000 Ib.................. 955,780 376,248 630,842 233,923 324,938 142,325 5 — ° 
BOWE SERME, UIE Wie acca caccasecscnsmcesesas = 478,151 1,055,031 372,38 ae 105,766 953,195 186,131 
ee RMR, cc nadbaceamesedn's 816,309 232,084 724,137 185,906 92,172 46,178 _ 75 121 
RE  E een ” 70,852 * 30,02 oe 40,823 on 24,346 
Cookies (hand made), 1,000 Ib. . : a 125,740 60,367 65,288 24,219 60,452 36,148 111,986 19,716 
Doughnuts (cake type), 1,000 doz. .......... = 139,407 375,929 113,269 re 26,138 336,019 55,375 
Bakery products, not specified by kind........ se 43,162 oe 43,162 oe salad os 27,214 
shot applicable. WILLIAM KELLY 
*Represents total commercial production, except for production in bakeries with no paid employees (family enterprises). In 1954, there were 


3,932 ''‘bakery products stores’ 


value for wholesale bakeries, retail value for retail bakeries. ; ray 
tincluding small amounts made in other manufacturing industries (principally the Biscuit and Cracker Industry, $.1.C. 2052). 


Represents total commercial production except for production in bakeries with annual sales of less than $5,000 


with no paid employees included in the Census of Business, with sales of $59,668,000. ‘''Value'' represents factory 


This additional table is intended to be added as Table 6C of U.S. Department of Commerce Bulletin MC-20E, Bakery Products, 1954 Census of 


Manufactures. 


Selected Ingredients Used by Manufacturing and Retail Bakeries, 1954 and 1939 


1954 





Used in manufacturing 








Used in retail bakeries, 
with baking on 








MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








Pe Total* 2 et aa a — a 6 19394 Total 
uantity ost uantity ost uantity ost uantity ost oane 
Ingredient (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) 
Re ution seubwatdsacseutead oan ted 1,719,259 vie 1,456.85 ”" 262,406 wind 39,981 The Rodney Milling Co. 
MIE BOE a aes anno nahin ew ines eeswesee 9,851,568 623,819 8,656,077 538,939 1,195,491 84,880 7,485,612 176,148 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Sugar (cane and beet) ..............0055 1,454,807 129,175 1,146,491 98,959 308,316 30,216 896,923 43,532 Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 
ge are rt 816,050 178,767 628,803 135,328 187,247 43,439 619,519 65,412 
Other ingredients and supplies ........... ee 787,496 " $683,627 _ 101,871 ” $254,889 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This additional table is intended to be added as Table 7A of U.S. Department of Commerce Bulletin MC-20E, Bakery Products, 1954 Census of 


Manufactures. 
**Not applicable. 


*Represents total consumption in commercial bakeries, except biscuit and cracker bakeries, and except for consumption in bakeries with no 
paid employees (family enterprises). (See footnote | to Table |.) ‘ 
+Represents total consumption in commercial bakeries, except biscuit and cracker bakeries, and except for consumption in bakeries with annual 


sales of less than $5,000. 


Elncluding containers. For 1939, cost of containers was $62,138,000. 


New Data Tabulated on Bakery Products 
Production; Value Over 15-Year Span 


WASHINGTON — Additional data 
on the quantity and value of bakery 
products sold by wholesale and re- 
tail baking establishments has been 
made available by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Comparisons are made _ be- 
tween the 1939 and 1954 Census of 
Manufactures. 

For 1954, the quantity of bread 
and bread-type rolls in the whole- 
sale and related classifications was 
12,662,971,000 lb. For sweet goods, 


and rolls and 324,938,000 Ib. of sweet 
goods were shown. 

The 1954 total for both branches 
was 13,674,860,000 lb. of bread and 
rolls and 955,780,000 Ib. of sweet 
goods; or 14,630,640,000 lb. for all 
yeast-raised zoods. In 1939 the total 
for bread and other yeast-raised 
products was 10,480,950,000 Ib., for an 
increase of 40% over the period. 

In dollar sales, shown in the 
“value” columns in Table 6C, a great- 


Data for retail bakeries with bak- 
ing on the premises were collected 
in the 1954 Census of Business. The 
information contained in this report 
for such establishments is based on a 
probability sample of all establish- 
ments in this classification. 

Approximately 75% of the estab- 
lishments in the sample _ supplied 
some or all of the information re- 
quired for these tabulations. 





gute SSCCCEeeeeseeeeE 


: Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 


ee -; er inerease was recorded over the KANSAS CITY anes Sane 
ve edt *’ pony 4 — a 15-year span, as would be expected. ENID ° FORT WORTH Bourse Building — © Chamber of Commerce 
9akeries, ; , ’ . In Table 7A, it is shown that bak- CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








eries used 9,851,568,000 lb. flour in 
1954, compared with 7,485,612,000 Ib. 
in 1939, or an increase of 32%. A 
comparable percentage increase was 
registered for shortenings, while the 
use of sugar increased 62%. 

These tables are supplementary to 
Tables 6A and 7 of the 1954 Census 
of Manufactures Bulletin MC-20E, 
Bakery Products. These tables pre- 
sent statistics on ingredients used 
and types of bakery products sold by 
retail bakeries with baking on the 
premises (S.I.C. 5462) as well as by 
manufacturers of bread and other 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 





bakery products (S.I.C. 2051). 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS: 








**Best Out West’’ 
*““Red Chief”’ 











“Diamond D”’’ 
*““Wheats Best’”’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 








Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEaTt_z, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorK City 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


































GRAIN. FLAX 






MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





[ 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Millis are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 
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The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 





i 


Service Headquarters + 


Exclusive Lists id 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 








2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


oo % 
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WASHINGTON — All-time world 
record production of corn, oats and 
barley for 1956-57 is expected, 
judging from the latest reports avail- 
able to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Washington. 

The world corn production in 1956- 
57 is estimated at the all-time record 
figure of 6,615 million bushels. This 
would exceed the previous record 
production in 1955 by 330 million 
bushels. 

Present estimates place the bar- 
ley and oats crops combined at 147 
million short tons, slightly above the 
total for the previous year but sharp- 
ly above the low level of 115 million 
tons in 1945-49 and also well above 
the prewar average of 127 million. 
The world production of oats alone, 
however, is not expected to set a 
new record. 

Increases over the 1955 corn out- 
turns in the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union account for the bulk of the 
gain over the previous year’s total. 
Those significant increases, with 
moderate increases for Asia and 
Africa, more than offset reductions 
in Europe and South America. The 
current estimate for world corn pro- 
duction is 1,325 million bushels above 
the 1945-49 average, reflecting high- 
er yields in the U.S. resulting from 
greater use of higher yielding hy- 
brids, and sharply increased acreage 
in the Soviet Union. 

Though the U.S. crop was 154 mil- 
lion bushels less than the record 
1948 harvest, record carry-over 
stocks on Oct. 1 bring corn supplies 
for the current season to an all-time 
high. Prospects are poor for the har- 
vest now under way in Argentina, 
because of severe drouth, and it ap- 
pears that there will be little, if any, 
corn available for export from that 
historically important corn export- 
ing country. 

Corn production in North America 
is estimated at 3,686 million bushels, 
second only to the 1948 record of 
3,785 million. The U.S. production, 
which accounts for more than half 
the world corn crop, was the second 
largest of record, and 220 million 
bushels above the 1955 harvest. 

While the U.S. outturn of corn 
for all purposes was larger in 1948, 
the 1956 crop set a new yield record 
at 45.4 bushels per acre. The high 
yields largely offset the lower acre- 
age which was nine million less than 
the 1948 harvested area. The 1956 
acreage of 76 million was the lowest 
since 1890. Mexico, the second larg- 
est producer of the area, reported a 
near-record crop of 150 million bush- 
els. 

Europe’s corn outturn is estimated 
at 675 million bushels, 50 million 





NO MORE DROUTH 
FEED AID 


WASHINGTON — For all intents 
and purposes, the emergency drouth 
feed program has ended. There re- 
cently have been appeals for drouth 
area reinstatement of isolated ccun- 
ties in the Southwest, but U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture officials ex- 
press doubt that any favorable action 
will be taken. The last areas eligible 
for drouth feed certificates Were 
closed out in May. This also means 
that emergency feed certificate re- 
demptions will disappear as a factor 
in CCC sales of corn or other feed 
grains. 
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New World Record Outturn 
Forecast for Feed Grains 


below the large harvest of 1955. The 
bulk of the reduction was in the 
Danube Basin countries where con- 
ditions were relatively unfavorable 
for corn. 

In Italy and France, yields were 
unusually high. A program stressing 
corn production in the Soviet Union 
has resulted in an almost five-fold 
increase over the 1954 acreage. 

Asia’s estimated production of 730 
million bushels was slightly above 
the 1955 crop and well above aver- 
age. The increases were mainly due 
to expanded acreage. 

Corn production in Africa is esti- 
mated at 360 million bushels, and if 
the crop is as large as forecast it 
will add to the already sizable sur- 
plus of corn for export there. 

The corn harvest now under way 
in South America is tentatively 
placed at 460 million bushels, some- 
what below average because of 
drouth conditions in Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

Barley and oats production in- 
creases over previous estimates are 
centered mainly in the Southern 
Hemisphere where late harvest re- 
turns in some countries showed bet- 
ter yields than had been expected. 

World barley production is esti- 
mated at the record figure of 3,295 
million bushels, 200 million bushels 
above the previous record of 1955. 
The biggest increases were shown 
by Argentina and in West Europe, 
traditionally North America’s larg- 
est outlet for barley. 

World production of oats is esti- 
mated at 4,250 million bushels. 
Though 25 million bushels above the 
previous estimate, this is 195 million 
bushels less than the 1955 harvest. 

The oats reduction results from a 
sharp cut in the U.S. crop, which is 
only partially offset by larger crops 
in Canada, Western Europe, and 
South America. Though the world 
total is also moderately below the 
prewar average of 4,364 million bush- 
els, that decline is much less than 
the acreage decline. Continuing cuts 
in acreage of oats have brought world 
acreage from the prewar level of 
144 million acres to a low of 124 
million in 1956. 

North America’s barley production 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


PP — 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS. ¢ 




























(Centenmal MILLS, INC. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









rr 6,500,000 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR rl ene 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ; nebitioaed 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR “ 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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CHECKED 


ein 


.. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SprRING WHEAT FLourRsS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 

















Nebra 
Wheats 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


WESTCE NTRAL cooperative crain comPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 

wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 

qualities, make up most of the 
= Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
y terminal elevator facilities and 

our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


Si | a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





: a) ‘ 

“ELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Bsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 
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CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 





Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Cable Address: ‘*DoRFEACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 


‘FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
: FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


is estimated at 659 million bushels, 
little change from the 1955 total, 
which was double the 1935-39 aver- 
age. The acreage increase during the 
same period was considerable but not 
proportionate to the production gain. 
The total of about 22 million acres 
in 1956 was 43% above the 1935-39 
average of 15.5 million. A moderate 
decline from last year’s crop in the 
U.S. was offset by an increase in 
Canada. The outturn of 278 million 
bushels in Canada compares with 252 
million a year ago and the prewar 
average of 89 million. Yields in both 
Canada and the U.S. show marked 
increases Over prewar. 

Production of oats in North Amer- 
ica was greatly reduced from the 
1955 total but is still somewhat above 
prewar. The reduction from the high 
1955 figure results from the sharp cut 
in the U.S. outturn. Both acreage 
and yields were below the high levels 
of 1955 and the resulting reduction 
in the U.S. crop was only partially 
offset by a substantial increase in 
Canada. This country’s harvest of 
534 million bushels has been exceed- 
ed only twice. The large crop is at- 
tributed to near record yields on an 
acreage 10% below the 1935-39 av- 
erage. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Effects of Drouth 


Show in Kansas 
Wheat Survey 


KANSAS CITY—FEffects of drouth 
and soil bank acreage cutbacks in 
western Kansas were evident in the 
1957 Kansas wheat variety survey. 
Varieties most acceptable in the 
western part of the state showed low- 
er percentage figures compared to 
the reduced state total acreage this 
year. 

Pawnee and Wichita were the lead- 
ing varieties, according to the survey 
made by the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. These two 
varieties, both of which have been at 
the top in recent years, were each 
seeded on about one-fifth of the 
state’s wheat acreage. Varieties that 
followed in importance were Ponca 
and Triumph, important in eastern 
and southern sections, and Kiowa and 
Comanche grown largely in western 
areas. These 6 varieties of wheat 
were seeded on 91% of the Kansas 
wheat acreage last fall. 

Concho, named in 1953 and distrib- 
uted generally in Kansas only two 
years ago, was the most important of 
three new wheats listed on the survey 
for the first time this year. Apache 
was important in a few west-central 
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counties, but the acreage seeded to 
Bison was quite small. 

Pawnee was seeded on 20.8% of the 
state’s acreage planted last fall, lead- 
ing all varieties and up somewhat 
from the 18.2% last year. Pawnee 
reached its greatest relative impor- 
tance a half dozen years ago when it 
made up almost two-fifths of the to- 
tal wheat acreage. The unusually 
large proportion of wheat acreage in 
eastern and central areas this year 
accounts for Pawnee’s increase in rel- 
ative importance. 

Wichita made up 20.2% of the 
wheat acreage seeded for the 1957 
crop, in second place after having led 
all varieties for the past two years. 
Wichita is extensively grown in most 
central and western counties. A sharp 
drop in wheat acreage in western 
Kansas this year reduced the per- 
centage of Wichita. 

Ponca was in third place with 
14.2%, up slightly from the 12.6% 
seeded for 1956. Ponca is grown prin- 
cipally in the eastern half of the 
state and made up nearly half of the 
acreage grown this year in a number 
of northeastern counties. Ponca is a 
relatively new variety and its impor- 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 868 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











GiLBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2) Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 


33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 














Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN < 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Francisco 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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tance has increased greatly since 
1954. 
Triumph made up 14.9%, a sharp 


increase from the 9.3% last year. 
Triumph is an early maturing wheat 
grown principally in the southern sec- 
tions of the state. It makes up about 
three-fourths of the wheat grown in 
Sumner County—Kansas’ leading 
wheat county during the last decade 
and more than half in some south 
central and southeastern counties. 

Kiowa accounted for 10.9% of the 
state’s acreage, and Comanche 10.7%. 
These varieties are grown extensive- 
ly in the western half of Kansas, and 
the decline in their relative impor- 
tance is largely because of the greatly 
reduced acreage seeded to wheat in 
western counties last fall. 

Other varieties of wheat grown in 
Kansas included Concho on 28% of 
the acreage, Cheyenne on 2.3% and 
Tenmarq on 2.1%. Concho was 
grown on small acreages from north- 
eastern Kansas to southwestern Kan- 
sas, Cheyenne is quite important in 
certain northwest counties, and Ten- 
margq is an older variety important in 
the northwest but grown on small 
acreages in many parts of the state. 
Nebred and Turkey varieties were 
each grown on 0.4% of the acreage, 
Apache on .3%, Blackhull on .2% and 
Red Chief on .1%. All other varieties 
made up .5% of the total, including 
relatively small acreages of Westar, 
Iowan, Blue Jacket, KanKing, and 
some other and un-named kinds. A 
number of wheats that at one time 
made up the bulk of the state’s wheat 
acreage including Turkey, Blackhull, 
Kanred, and some of the soft winter 
wheat varieties have nearly disap- 
peared from Kansas wheat fields. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EXPORTS OF OATS 

WINNIPEG—Canadian exports of 
oats in April, amounting to 1,862,000 
bu., boosted the total for the first 
nine months of the 1956-57 crop year 
to 9,593,000 bu. compared with 2,491,- 
000 in the same Aug.-April period 
in 1955-56. April exports of oats this 
crop year, according to figures of the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, in- 
cluded 1,596,000 bu. to the U.S. Dur- 
ing the nine months of the 1956-57 
crop year ended April 30, Canadian 
oats were exported to seven different 
countries, with the U.S. taking 9,126,- 
000 bu.; Belgium took 263,000 bu. and 
the U.K. 149,000. Other importers 
were Panama, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Trinidad-Tobago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CROWN MILLS MOVE 

PORTLAND—Crown Mills of Port- 
land is moving to a building just 
north of its mill on the waterfront. 
The move has been contemplated for 
some time, but existing lease condi- 
tions prevented it previously. 

















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : 3: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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J. R. McLaughlin 


J.R. McLaughlin Co. 
New Representative 


Of Chicago Metallic 


NORTHFIELD, ILL.—James R. 
McLaughlin, of the J. R. McLaughlin 
Co., Northfield, Ill., has been appoint- 
ed representative for the Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co. in upper 
Illinois and Indiana, according to an- 
nouncement by Mr. Jerome H. Debbs, 
company president. 

Mr. McLaughlin has had a broad 
experience in the baking industry 
which qualifies him for the sales of 
Chicago Metallic pans, aluminum foil 
containers, and pan glazing. 

Mr. McLaughlin maintains his of- 
fice at 254 Dickens Road, Northfield, 
Illinois. 
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MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ments, ice cream plants, tree garde 
nurseries, sea transport lines and a 
railroad in Panama. 


The commission said that 1,000 of 
these enterprises could be eliminated 
without injury to our defense effort. 
It made little sense to the commis- 
sion for the Department of Defense 
to run laundries in regions where 
there are plenty of commercial laun- 
dries, bakeries where there are com- 
mercial bakeries, and paint factories 
where private firms made paint. The 
Department of Defense, I am glad to 
say, has accepted the commission’s 
recommendation. So far some 179 
business type establishments have 
been closed. 


In another instance, it was found 
that a $350,000 loss was registered 
over a five-year period by three gov- 
ernment-owned ships of the Panama 
Steamship Line. These ships ply be- 
tween New York and the Caribbean 
Sea. During this same period the 
passengers carried at government 
rates dropped from 6,248 in 1950 to 
4,746 in 1954. Freight dropped ser- 
iously at the same time. Yet in 1954 
alone, the Military Sea Transport 
Service of the Department of De- 
fense made 28 passenger ship voy- 
ages and eight freighter voyages to 
the Canal Zone, carrying 6,781 pas- 
sengers, 9,311 troops and 79,515 tons 
of cargo. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment’s Panama Steamship Line 
sailed with partly empty staterooms 
and holds. 

The second Hoover Commission 
made specific recommendations to 
cut this duplication and waste. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
AOMO-EvONS GOs 6 onc cc hience 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 


PORT, “NGG. 5 Vea tie cis sdaicaanes 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 

PSUGN Bi SE bo o.ks6iccvie 
Association of Mill & Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Dottell BD . Tik ache cect cncee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills ........... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Miling Co. 
Ne re eer 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Brolite Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. .. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burke, E. J., Co. 
Burrus Mills, 





‘Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Mills, Inc. 
Chambers, John C., Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield 4 Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Church & Dwight .......00<. 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co... 
Camen, PO. Gh. We sasasencs 
Cohen, H., & Co., 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elev. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
OE.  secvensnsaanaasensane 
Commander-Larabee Mig ' 
Consolidated Flour Mills” So... 
Continental Grain Co. Asa 
Corralloy Tool Co. ....ccec 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ... 





DCA Food Industries, 
Day Company 
De Lisser, Andrew 
oe a er ere ee 
Dixie-Portiand Flour 
Donszelmann & Co. 

Doty Technical op Pn 
Douglas Chemical Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. ......... 
Duluth Universal Mig. Co. ... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 


FRG..4:0 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills .. 
Eckhart Milling Co. ........ 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co. 





Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
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Fennell, Spence & Co. ...... 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc... 
Fisher-Fallgatter Mig. Co. ... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
SS a aa ake ai piae-ast 
Pereter Wg. GO. o cccicccicece 
Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills .......... 
Foster & Felter Co. 
Franco, Francis M. 
a, eee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Mlg. & Elev. Co. 

Graton & Knight ........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank, H. J., & S 
Green's | Milling Co. 


OS Sp scnckes 


Habel, Armbruster & 
ON I nia c:0:6,5.54i0. 50.000 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Carter Co. ............ 
Heinrich Envelope Co. ...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. . 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....... 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Fumigant Co. .. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. . 
International Mig. Co.. Cover 
International Paper Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. ...... 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc... 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling’ Co. 
Jennison, 4 ae _ Sa 
Jewell, L., ee eee 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. 
Jordan, 
Justesen, 


Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

NN MUNIN a. sien ceiaa:tiosacacoieiess 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons..... 
King Midas Flour Miils 
King WM GID, wreccccnenes 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Knappen Milling Co. ........ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Mills 
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Lake * the Woods Milling Rodney Milling Co. ......... 31 

MN RS asia 55 si 5 deena bois 7 Runciman Milling Co. ....... 35 
Larvacide Products, Inc. .... a 2? ee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 34 
ES ET eer Russell- Miller Milling “aie 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ... Russel! Milling Co. ......... 30 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. ... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. .. 17 

Scott, Mungo, Ce ere 21 There’s the story of the Maine 

McCabe Grain Go. ......... ag “aa Mills, Inc... 3! farmer who had a talking pig. The 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ..... 34 Simon, Henry, «Ltd. ........ farmer was one of those taciturn 
Madsen, Otto ........+..5:. Simonds-Shields-Theis tho k Ss ‘ 
WASOSGN ARG) 5 cie6ad 3 0c cc0ace Mes ee cs 35 men who keep his own counsel and 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd.. 7 Skandinavisk Mel-Import es nobody would ever have known about | 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... 34 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc..-. 3 tl i arkabl ; 1 if isiti 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. . Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed ne remarkable animal lf a visiting 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 34 & Grain, Lid. ../......... 34 Bostonian hadn’t discovered the fact. 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... Springfield Milling Corp. Wh he did, he shouted t 
Merck & Co., Inc. .......... Standard Brands ............ en : e€ aid, le shouted a stream 
—— Northamerica Inc. Standard Milling Co. ....... 30 of excited questions at the farmer. 

idland Flour Mig. Co. Stannard, Collins & Co. ..... 34 “FT ] leat had thi P 
aid “States Mill Basie’ Co... Star of the West Milling Co. 35 : = ong ave you a 1S 
Miller Publishing Co., The ... cease a0 ae pig : 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Ltd 





Milling Products, Ltd. ...... The farmer answered, “Two years.” 
ing | = Co ee, a een 34 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ... 31 Stratton Grain Co. ......... The Bostonian’s eyes popped. “How 
Montana Flour Mills Co. Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .... 4 F a aa F 
Montgomery Co., The ...... Sirtiike S. Bao... .. 34 long has the pig been talking?” The 
Mocce cuit aa Co... 31 Sturtevant Mill Co... farmer answered, “Two years.” 
Morrison Milling Co. ........ Le a “Great Heavens man!” the Bostonian 
Morten Milling Co. ......... ” exclaimed. “Why have you never 
YeanerBrene Sine. Corp. told anyone about this?” 
ennant i Se 2 i : 
Nappanee Mlg. Co. ......... Thomas, Vaughan, & Go. Lid. The farmer sighed and answered: 
National Yeast Corp. ....... Thompson Flour Prod., Inc. . “Well, I thought he’d outgrow it.” 
Neill,, Robert, Ltd. ......... Tidewater Grain Co. ........ 31 
New Century Co. ........... Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc ¢¢¢ 
New Era Milling Co. ...... 3 Wresvere Wig. CO. ....5.60205 Ev if ’t take it with 
ovesters & oe wees 33 ‘Twin City Machine Co. .... _ mven if you cant take it with you, 
Norton, Willis, Co. 35 it can sure brighten up the port of 
Novadel Flour Service Division, . embarkation. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. A UhImann es 3 
Bp EN Pe ee Cover 3 United Grain Growers, Ltd... 21 & co o 
Urban, George, Milling Co... 2 Two men were talking as they 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., btd:.. 21 rode their morning train to work. 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 34 “ inci : ; 
atc ll. ics ds tae Oe tt That school principal is certainly 
Van Walbeek: s Handel N. V... 34 a confirmed optimist,” said one. 
erhoeff & Zoon's Handel- “ , P 2 ‘ : 
Paniples, Co. seccpectaacsess ‘ manlechopey io geese . Ponty gO gui rll cog Me 
arris eimbecker, ' ictor emica OIRE caccs nel — at makes ou in 
Patchin Appraisals .......... ee a So ee 34 s y 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. Voigt Milling Ge. Pee so: 
BOM MMAR Cres soc cases oom Vreeswky, Gebroeders ....... “WwW. ” , “ sey 
ell,” was the reply, “he lives 
Penn, William, Flour Co. .... 34 : ? ’ 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. ....... in the block next to me, and he’s 
pillebaey & falllips ssssssssss 34 WalLRogalsky Mig. Co. .... 33 trying to raise roses, vegetables, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. ........ Wallace & Tiernan woo 3 chickens, two cocker spaniels and 
PRU Ms ee aecesesseneees Waison 1B Philip, (Lid. eg three boys, all on the same lot.” 
atson-Higgins illing Co... 
ascot: dais ai 17 Weber Flour Mills Co. ....! 36 ¢¢ ¢ 
B ReesepEt es ae Two Scotsmen were discussing the 
cleats aa ke Westcentral Cooperative son of one of them. Said McPherson: 
ademaker, H. J. B. M. ..... Oo Sa ae 33 “ : 
Red Star Yeast & aby Co.. Western Canada Flour Mills I thought your son was studying to 
Red Wing Milling Co. ....... 30 MON winch carck Seseicans 7 be an ear specialist—now he’s told 
Reilly, John Western Star Mill Co. 35 of 
illy, VE ORY ORR re tae n Aer ’ j ; . 
Restoration Co. ............ Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..... 31 me he’s _ studying ,, dentistry. What 
—s, James, & Wiltioms Bros. ae 30 changed his mind? 
ons _ SACRA Re 21 illiams, Cohen E., & Sons 34 “a ; ‘ ~ 
Roanoke City, Mills ean eto te Williams, H. , Mill I dunno, Mac,” replied Sandy. “All 
obin Hoo lour Mills, Ltd... 7 errr rrr 7 sai ¢ ‘ , 
— Thomas, & Son, Witsenburg, M., Jr., N.V. .. I peta aid edn People have 32 
gee IG tS aA Lea aes Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ...... 17 teeth and only 2 ears. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


os & 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 









Mill employee setting the single control to 
apply Beta Chlora® to mill stream. Indi- 
vidual stream control; accurate, easily-read 
meters; rugged construction are built-in 
features of the W & T Beta Chlora® control 
unit. 


i. Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
and corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatment 


4 Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 
, P _— of the W&T Novadel Feeder—the mill’s in- 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally surance of optimum color removal. 


Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION fe Dyox® control unit for the manufacture of 
chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed—and 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED the reliable metering of the gas to the ins 





dividual flour streams. 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The Greeks had a word for it! 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aorTo §. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
*“‘take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 





General 











